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INTRODUCTION 


THIS STUDY OF THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA, PREPARED 
by authorization of the Joint Commission on Ecumenical Re- 
lations, is the result of actions taken by the General Conven- 
tion of 1955, meeting in Honolulu: 


WHEREAS the Lambeth Conferences from 1920 through 1948 have 
expressed great interest in and concern for the Church of South 
India; and 


WHEREAS the Anglican Congress at Minneapolis in 1954 suggested 
“that an early evaluation be made by an officially appointed body 
in each member Church of the Anglican Communion of the situa- 
tion as it is developing in the Church of South India”; and 


WHEREAS the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America has not emphasized the subject at diocesan and parish 
levels; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED that the entire Church be asked to study the Church of 
South India during the next triennium, and that the Joint Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Relations of the General Convention be 
charged with the responsibility of producing a study outline, to get 
out informative literature, and to implement this project; and 
further be it 


RESOLVED that the Presiding Bishop, following the Anglican Con- 
gress’ suggestion, be asked to appoint a special delegation of not 
more than five persons, including at least one bishop, one priest, 
and one lay person, to visit the Church of South India and to 
present, if possible, their findings to the Joint Commission on 
Ecumenical Relations at its annual meeting in 1957. 


This study’ is one attempt to gather the facts about the 
Church of South India and to present them objectively for 
consideration by the whole Church. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America should be completely 
objective in such a study because of its comparative non- 
involvement with the Church of South India, since it is not 
under pressure to take immediate action regarding its status. 
The Church of England and the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon are much more involved. The former 
through having its own missionary clergy and workers become 
members of the Church of South India, the latter having given 
four of its dioceses to this adventure in organic union. 

In addition to this study, intended for use by all groups 
within the Church both men and women, including young 
people's groups and college discussion groups, there will be 
available after the meeting in January 1957 of the Joint Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Relations, the report of the special 
delegation sent to India by the Presiding Bishop (at the specific 
request of General Convention) in the summer of 1956. 
Books, pamphlets, and other materials, as listed on pages 147- 
153, are also available to give Churchmen a complete story of 
what is happening in South India. It is the hope of the Joint 
Commission that one of the results of this study will be “per- 
sistent and informed prayer” for the Church of South India. 

Since it is hoped and expected that a large portion of the 
Church will use this book for study, and since it is obviously 
impossible for one set of study suggestions to cover every situa- 
tion, a variety of ways to use the materials are listed (pages 
135-146), all the way from one person reading it through at 
one sitting to a group spreading it over an entire winter. As 

1 Prepared by the Editorial Committee of the Joint Commission on Ecu- 
menical Relations: The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, 


the Rev. James W. Kennedy, and Clifford P. Morehouse; with the Rev. 
Powell Mills Dawley as theological consultant. 


Z 


much of the essential material as possible is included in this 
book, with only occasional references to any other sources, 
but a sufficient listing of other references is given to make pos- 
sible a more comprehensive and definitive study for those who 
desire it. Certain basic issues have been lifted from the chap- 
ters and put together for directed discussion, by which the 
reader may have further conversation concerning these issues. 
The suggestions have only one aim in view, namely to make 
the reading and studying of the material more vital and helpful. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA TODAY 
SOMEONE has likened the situation in India today to the time 
of Amos, and these words describe the milieu in which the 
Church of South India functions: 


The lesson which Amos proclaimed with such elemental power 
is that social injustice is the way to national ruin; that sin of all 
kinds—the wronging of the poor, the exploitation of the helpless, 
the selfish disregard of public interests, the absorption in pleasure, 
the practice of fraud in business, the abandonment of personal 
honour, the insincere worship of God, or the forgetfulness of Him 
—carries with it inexorable and inevitable penalties. For these 
things, unrepented of and unforsaken, a day of retribution is com- 
ing, and “I will not turn it back.” This is a stern gospel but a 
wholesome one, worth laying to heart by this and every age. The 
ideal for which Amos pled so passionately is that of a justly ordered 
society, through which the spirit of fair play and brotherhood will 
flow unimpeded like the waves of the sea. Every generation which 
resolutely faces its social problems in the spirit of Him who, 
though He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, will bring 
humanity a little nearer that blessed consummation when God shall 
be all in all.’ 


While “that blessed consummation” is still far off there are 


2A Cry for Justice, A Study in Amos, by John Edgar McFadyen, D.D. 
The Short Course Series, ed. by the Rev. John Adams, B.D. (New York, 
Scribner’s, 1912) pp. 137-138. 
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evidences of it in India, where a new nation is struggling to 
attain solidity and stability. Today there is beginning to 
emerge new leadership and direction for that seething mass 
of humanity in a state of rapid flux and social change, labeled 
by the West as one of the great underdeveloped areas of the 
world. And the Christian Church is playing an important role, 
especially in South India. 

Land and food and many people have been intimately re- 
lated for centuries in Asia: too little land and food; too many 
people. Mahatma Gandhi had a vision of each family with its 
own plot of earth, producing enough for a simple existence. 
But it took another “walking saint,” his disciple, to start land- 
sharing on a grand scale in India. A skinny, bearded man, 
Vinoba Bhave has walked his way through the poor land and 
“looted” the acres by love for the distressed ones utterly de- 
pendent upon what the land could bring forth. 

Since April 1951, the Land Gifts Mission, the Bhoodan 
Yagna, started by Vinoba Bhave, has attempted to persuade 
the landlords of India to part with one-sixth of their cultivated 
land. He sought for fifty million acres for redistribution among 
the fifty million landless laborers. In this bloodless revolution 
he was promised more than four million acres. The Walking 
Saint, the “no shoes” man, who walked from Pochempelli in 
Hyderabad northward to Bihar in Bihar State, more than two 
thousand miles, won gifts of acres all along the way. For his 
poverty-stricken and landless neighbors he came to those with 
land and said “I have come to loot you with love.” Gandhi's 
heir, now sixty years old, is still walking, looting, and re- 
distributing that men may live.® 

3 See India’s Walking Saint by Hallam Tennyson (New York, Doubleday, 
1955). Recent reports, however, tell of Bhave’s return to Pochempelli 
in a saddened mood, for only a small percentage of acres given have 


actually been redistributed so far through the Bhoodan (land-gift) move- 
ment. 
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This strange phenomenon gives an indication of the little 
it takes to satisfy the people of India and how the right ap- 
proach by the right man brings generous and tangible response. 
Communism is on the wane appreciably in India, although 
still a smoldering ever-present danger, because of such phe- 
nomena as The Walking Saint, the Indian government’s series 
of five-year programs, one completed, another just launched, 
and the Christian religion. The little extra the government has 
added to the bare subsistence of its people has weakened the 
communist influence. But poverty, disease, and ignorance hold 
India down. In South India the influence of Christianity is 
quite evident, and with the unification of four major church 
groups with more than one million members in the Church of 
South India, the Christian Church should make a more vital 
contribution to the upbuilding of the nation, raising the stand- 
ards of education and helping to battle hunger and illiteracy, 
giving men hope and a greater dignity in the still primitive life 
of the vast village areas. 

The leadership of Nehru is an important factor in what the 
Christian religion is able to do without restriction in India. 
Someone has said that Nehru is by birth a Hindu, by culture a 
Muslim, in ethics a Christian, but still an avowed pagan. He is 
the ereat man of India today. He is in favor of comprehensive- 


ness and inclusiveness in religion as in politics, for he wants to | 


keep all religious, social, and political groups living and work- 


ing together. Nehru will not last forever, and although the © 


next election may change everything (even bringing persecu- 
tion to the Christians) many feel that history and the moment 


will produce another man of equal stature. The future is very~ 


uncertain, with a strong nationalist tendency toward an all- 
Hindu state and with both Peiping and Moscow making a 
shrewd effort to develop closer relationships, “engaging in 
one of the most persuasive programs of international seduc- 
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tion that has ever been launched.”* That is one reason why 
there is a great deal of anti-Christian and anti-American senti- 
ment in India today. 

There is widespread feeling that India is a Hindu State and 
Signs like this are scrawled on walls in Hyderabad: “Keep 
American Missionaries away from India.” It is getting increas- 
ingly difficult for Western missionaries to get into India or to 
renew their visas to remain and continue working in India, if 
the work they are doing can be done by an Indian. Practically 
all new church workers, lay and clerical, are Indians. There is 
today a strong feeling of independence in India. The Indians 
want their religion to be a home product, not imported from 
the West but an outgrowth of their own development. One of 
the major emphases of the Church of South India is to make 
the Christian Church more Indian, more in keeping with Asian 
ways and customs. 

The so-called younger Churches, at one time missions of the 
West, are now mature and independent Churches with mis- 
sions of their own. For example, the Church of South India 
has missionary work in Papua, a legacy from the ex-Congre- 
gationalists. 

The three bishops elected and consecrated since its inaugu- 
ration in 1947 are Indians: A. J. Appasamy, consecrated 
Bishop of Coimbatore, a new diocese formed in 1950; David 
Chellappa of Madras, who replaced an ex-Anglican bishop; 
and A. G. Jebaraj of Tirunelveli, an ex-Anglican. In the 
second consecration, eight bishops participated (the Consti- 
tution guarantees a minimum of three bishops for every con- 
secration), including two ex-Anglican bishops and two ex- 
Anglican priests who had been consecrated bishops at the 
inauguration of the Church of South India. 


4“The Crisis That Faces Us Will Not Wait,” by Chester Bowles in The 
New York Times Magazine, November 27, 1955. 
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The Church of South India is trying to become self-support- 
ing, with a totally indigenous ministry as soon as possible. 
From now on, only a token missionary representation will be 
welcome from the West, and this applies to every phase of the 
Church’s work. The Episcopal Church has a few of its mem- 
bers at work in South India: Dr. Eleanor Mason, President 
of the Women’s Christian College in Madras, sponsored by 
the National Council, will be replaced by an Indian woman 
in the fall of 1956; Miss Rachel Wolf, at the same college, 
sponsored by St. Paul’s Parish in Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina; the Rev. and Mrs. Robert D. McFarland, from the 
Diocese of Olympia, working with Bishop Lash in Bombay; 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Robert Detman, with their four children, ° 
working at the American College in Madura. 

The Report of the Joint Committees to the Convocations 
of York and Canterbury in 1955 urged that men be sent from 
England to work in and with the Church of South India. In 
response these resolutions were passed by the Synod of the 
Church of South India on January 12, 1956: 


To reaffirm the urgent need for missionaries, men and women, 
from the Church of England who will share in the building up of 
this Church and its witness to the people of India. 

To inform the authorities of the Church of England that in 
special cases the Church of South India would be ready to welcome 
suitable persons who would come for a limited period to fulfill 
some particular task within the Church of South India while re- 
taining their Anglican status. 


Bishop Whittaker of the Diocese of Medak thinks anti- 
Christian and anti-American sentiment is communist inspired; 
and that the fierce determination to be independent of the 
West is responsible for the movement which has as its slo- 


gan _and_ goal, India for the Indians. But American aid, 
which has brought better methods of farming, medical help, 
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education, and social awareness to India’s villages, has made 
for a friendly attitude in smaller cities and villages. Many 
expressions of gratitude for food and powdered milk in 
schools have been received. There are still riots and endless 
complications because of the diversity of language, caste dif- 
ferences, the communist exploitation of both, and the need 
for strong, determined, and inspired leadership in India, and 
indeed for all Asia. The government of the United States 
“must shake off its frustration over Indian neutralism and 
devise a realistic course of action.” 


A FIRST GLIMPSE OF INDIA 

A VISITOR’S first glimpse of this strange land when arriving 
from the West is usually the city of Bombay. Bombay is right 
on the Indian Ocean, which merges into and becomes the 
Arabian Sea at this point. It is the second largest city in India. 
As one drives from the airport through miles and miles of 
outlying sections, the evidence of poverty among the squalid 
huts rising from the mud flats is almost unbearable. Just to 
see with one’s own eyes such abysmal misery endured by hu- 
man beings with little hope of anything else makes one sick, 
although in many ways the country is improving in sanitation 
and health and doing much to control the two major scourges 
of polio and tuberculosis. 

People are everywhere, mostly barefooted, dirty, and emaci- 
ated; hundreds hurrying along on foot, others squatting by 
the roadside. Cattle roam at will, eating, entering, making 
themselves at home, for no one can touch them. They are 
sacred to the Hindus, as are the monkeys also. The tiny 
open shops are packed endlessly along the streets with much 
happening out-of-doors in that mild climate; and poverty is 


5 See New Dimensions of Peace by Chester Bowles (New York, Harpers, 
1955). 
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everywhere except in the English and American sections. Bom- 
bay has a neglected appearance, typical of countries with a 
warm climate. Very few clothes are worn: saris by the women, 
dhoties by the men, and nothing by the small children. 

Bare feet are almost universal in India. There are a few 
sandals and shoes worn in the cities, but bare feet prevail else- 
where. There is incessant walking in India, not only by “saints.” 
The impression is of movement, of people walking, walking, 
walking everywhere. It is the only way ordinary people, who 
are very poor, can get around. Feet are cheaper and wear 
better than shoes, and walking is about as fast as an ox-drawn 
’ bandy (cart), and probably more comfortable. Movement is 
typical of India, not only bare feet moving along roads, city 
streets, and country trails, but the flow of commerce and ideas 
which may or may not at last produce a strong nation. 


EMPTY SHOES 
THE title of this book is Empty Shoes, a phrase used more 
than a century ago by William Carey, cobbler turned mis- 
sionary, to describe his impression of India. “No shoes” might 
have been an even better title, since bare feet are the rule 
both indoors and out, with even Westerners following suit 
when they seriously attempt to enter into the full life-pattern 
of India. It takes a bit of getting used to, this living in homes 
with barefooted servants padding silently in and out, and even 
one’s host attired most of the time in a loose fitting garment 
and no shoes. And anyone who happens to be wearing shoes 
or sandals must leave them outside before entering the sacred 
precincts of temples. From this custom came the title of this 
book, for empty shoes are outside every place of worship in 
India, and therefore empty shoes could mean men and women 
at prayer. The Christians follow this same custom as they 
worship, with exceptions made for Westerners who know no 
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better. As a mark of courtesy Western visitors are usually 
allowed to keep their shoes on when entering a Christian 
church, but not when entering a Hindu temple. 

Empty Shoes might well be the symbol for a new nation 
emerging in great travail, ready to walk in the shoes of destiny, 
empty so long or walked in by others. Empty Shoes might also 
be the symbol of a new unity of God’s Church formed to fit 
the restless, poverty-stricken millions of Asia, shod at long 
last “with the preparation of the gospel of peace.”® 

But shod or bare, “how beautiful are the feet of them that 
preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good 
things!’ For centuries many devoted missionaries have filled 
the empty shoes of opportunity and walked in them to carry 
Christ to India’s millions. Today the Church of South India is 
like a pair of empty shoes for most Christians in the West, 
and the chief purpose of this study is to encourage Christians 
to try them on for size, especially those belonging to the tra- 
ditions represented in this organic union of Anglican, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Congregational strands of the Church’s 
life. The men and women who banded together as members 
of the Church of South India burned their denominational 
bridges behind them, and feel they have been called to the 
most catholic expression of the Christian Church in our time. 
Too many in the West look on the Christian missionary enter- 
prise in this far-off land as a pair of empty shoes for which 
they can see no need and have no desire to try on, perfectly 
willing for such shoes to go unwalked in forever by them. 


6 Ephesians 6:15 7 Romans 10:15 
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A NEW VENTURE 


ALMOST FROM DAWN ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL COM- 
pound in Madras had been filling with the hundreds of people 
assembled from all over South India to attend the formal in- 
auguration of a new epoch in the life of the Christian Church 
in South India. It was a warm morning, this September 27, 
1947. The great congregation overflowed into the specially 
constructed covered addition to the side of the cathedral, 
while hundreds far beyond the available seating space gathered 
as close as possible. As the cathedral clock struck eight, the 
bells tolled, the organ played, and the procession moved up 
the aisle. The bishops in the procession (Anglicans only at 
this point) were clad in white rochets over their cassocks, with 
stoles and wrist bands of saffron,*® while the other clergy were 
dressed in cassocks, surplices, and black scarves, or in black 
or white gowns. 

The service began with the invocation of the Holy Trinity 
and the singing of Watts’ great hymn of faith, O God, our 
help in ages past. As the lesson from St. John 17 was read, 
the words of our Lord on oneness seemed to take on new 
meaning to those who had come to be united in the new 
Church, a Church of both episcopal and non-episcopal tradi- 
tions, which made it unique; of English. Continental, Amer- 


8 Saffron is a sacred color in India. 
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ican, and Indian members speaking divers languages. Repre- 
sentatives of each Church—the Anglican Church of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon; the South India United Church, itself 
a union of Congregational and Presbyterian Churches; and the 
Methodist Church—publicly read the resolution of each 
Church accepting the Scheme of Union and laid the same, 
with a list of signatures, on the Holy Table. It was a simple 
ceremony of profound significance. It represented_unceasing 
prayer, earnest thought, and twenty-eight years of indefatigable 
work. After an Act of Thanksgiving for God’s answer to their 
prayer and for His profound mercy in enabling the congrega- 
tion to see His will for union accomplished, there followed the 
solemn declaration of the formal inauguration by the bishop 
presiding: “I do declare that these three Churches . . . are 
now become one Church of South India.” 

After this moment, members of the new Church could no 
longer speak of themselves as Anglicans, as Methodists, as 
Congregationalists, or as Presbyterians, but simply as mem- 
bers of the Church of South India. Their gratitude for this 
new-found fellowship was expressed in the age-old canticle of 
praise and thanksgiving, the Te Deum, and St. Ambrose’s 
Hymn seemed to express adequately the heart-felt emotion of 
the congregation. 

Then followed, in order, the giving of authority to the six 
bishops to exercise their episcopal function in the new Church, 
the commissioning of the presbyters to exercise their larger 
ministry in the United Church, the consecration of nine new 
bishops, and the celebration of the Holy Communion with 
more than three thousand receiving. 

In the inauguration sermon the significance of this mo- 
mentous year for India, marked by the creation of a new India 
free and independent, and by the inauguration of the Church 
of South India, was interpreted by the preacher, the Rev. 
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J. S. M. Hooper, who since 1934 had been secretary of the 
joint committee: 

God has matched us with His hour; the Church of South India 
has an unparalleled opportunity. The reconciliation between our 
divergent elements enables _us with fresh conviction and force to 
proclaim t the Gospel of reconciliation to all the clashing elements 
in n this nation’ s life. 


After the final blessing, the service ended with the faithful 
joining in the words of the hymn, Thy hand, O God, has 
guided, underlining their resolve to abide in the fellowship of 
the One Church, to hold the One Faith, and to confess the 
One Lord before men.’ 


A LIVING REALITY 
WE are, then, no longer faced by a theory but by an accom- » 
plished fact. The Church of South India is a living and work- 
ing reality, a visible entity about which we want to know as 
much as possible. Bengt Sundkler, in his definitive book”” on 
the history of the movement towards union from 1900-1947, 
writes: 


In the twentieth century there have been many plans and pro- 
posals and schemes of reunion in the West and in the East. State- 
ments untold have been made and unmade. Declarations have been 
given and shelved. The practical futility of some of these declara- 
tions and statements is a challenge to the whole Ecumenical 
Movement. Diplomatic declarations on unity of the Church which 
seem to be not much more than diplomatic tend to be demoralizing 
in the long run. People ask whether all the talking is perhaps 
merely a smoke-screen behind which the old trenches are being 
dug deeper still. In this setting the mere fact of the Church of 
South India is meaningful. 


® The description of this service is based on a manuscript by the Rt. Rev 
David Chellappa, Bishop of Madras. 

10 Church of South India: The Movement Towards Union 1900-1947 by 
Bengt Sundkler (Greenwich, Conn., The Seabury Press, 1954), page 345. 
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If we look at a map of India (inside cover) we can see at a 
glance the geographical area covered by this union of a mil- 
lion people, who are for the most part simple and uneducated, 
speaking the four languages of Southern India. If we draw a 
line across the map from Bombay to Calcutta we shall have 
cut off the area covered by the Church of South India, except 
the long narrow strip on the West Coast which is part of 
the Anglican Diocese of Bombay. First there are the three 
northernmost dioceses of Medak, Dornakal, and Kistna- 
Godavari; then to the south are the next three, Mysore, Raya- 
laseema, and Madras; finally, there is a cluster of dioceses 
at the southernmost tip, North Kerala, Coimbatore, Tiruchira- 
palli-Tanjore, Central Travancore, Madurai-Ramnad, South 
Travancore and Tirunelveli; and the Diocese of Jaffna, an 
island at the northern end of Ceylon.” 

Each diocese has a bishop and presbyters (called pastors) 
who preside over congregations (pastorates), with pastorates 
grouped into district councils. Four dioceses have more than 
a thousand congregations. Some pastorates have as many as 
forty congregations for one ordained man to supervise. In 
most congregations there is a catechist or Bible woman who 
is the resident in charge. It is almost impossible for the bishop 
to visit each congregation oftener than once a year, in some 
cases no oftener than once in two years. Travelling is difficult 
—over bad roads or no roads by car or bandy (cart), in 
canoes to island communities, by foot to the hill villages— 
which makes pastoral visitation exceedingly strenuous. 

There is desperate poverty in the area served by the Church 
of South India. The Bishops of the Church of South India 
all receive the same salary, Rupees 300 per month, about 
seventy-five dollars, which is in sharp contract with the sal- 


11 The spelling of names is according to the latest issue of The South India 
Churchman, the magazine of the Church of South India. 
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aries of the British and especially the American missionaries. 
There is a constant financial struggle. Pastors receive only 
Rupees 60 per month, about fifteen dollars, with a house and 
education for their children provided in addition. They visit 
their pastorates on foot or, at best have an ox and bandy 
(cart). The wives of the clergy must work, too, whenever pos- 
sible. Even so, their lot is not as bad as the coolies, who earn 
only from 10 Pies to Rupee 1 (about twenty-five cents) per 
day, while the farm laborers earn even less. 

India is in the stone age and twentieth century at the same 
time. The Church of South India is helping to bridge the gap. 
The sacrificial lives of the clergy, as they live and work on 
their pittances, bear witness to their firm belief that they are 
following God’s leading. In this new creation under God, in 
spite of wrenching loose from a secure past in one tradition 
or the other, with the caliber of the clergy ranging all the way 
from the son of a high court judge to a former outcaste, and 
its members made up of persons ranging from the poorest 
laborer in the most underdeveloped part of India (Ramnad) 
to a college president and a high-ranking government official, 
there is the promise of fulfillment, in which many see a fore- 
shadowing of that oneness for which our Lord prayed. 
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THE YEARS BETWEEN 


IN SOUTH INDIA THE NEEM TREE GROWS A SLENDER 
branch, about switch size. When the tip of a switch is lighted 
it burns slowly like punk and glows in the dark. This primi- 
tive lighting still exists in India’s villages, for there are few 
lanterns or flashlights. This tree provides the light as one walks 
in the dark darkness of night, the bearer waving his branch 
slowly back and forth to keep the end aglow and shining on 
the pathway. There has been a similar dim glow of Chris- 
tianity lighting the paths men walk in India ever since St. 
Thomas, so tradition tells, brought the Good News to the 
Malabar Coast in the first century, about 52 A.D. There are 
evidences of St. Thomas in many places: his Cross in Kot- 
tayam, his Mount of Martyrdom near Madras, his tomb at 
Mylapore where the Roman Church preserves his “relics.” 
One branch of the Syrian Orthodox Church is called Mar 
Thoma, a reformed group which is progressing very rapidly. 
From the earliest centuries of our era Christianity existed in 
South India, and the first missionaries sent from the West, 
from Portugal to Goa, found it there. 

The years in between the coming of St. Thomas in 52 A.D. 
and the inauguration of the Church of South India in 1947 
A.D. may be divided roughly into four periods: 

1. The early centuries dominated by the Syrian Church; a 
period of exceedingly slow growth. 
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2. The coming of the Roman Catholic missionaries in the 
sixteenth century, with the intensification of missionary activ- 
ity and a determined effort to subjugate the Syrian Church to 
the See of Rome. Half of the Christians in South India today 
are Roman Catholics. 

3. The modern era of Christian missions beginning in the 
late seventeenth century, when the East India Company estab- 
lished the first Church from the English-speaking West, St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Madras, in 1680. 

4. The new phase of missionary co-operation dating from 
1910 when the major non-Roman communions met in the 
great Missionary Conference at Edinburgh to consult on their 
_ task of preaching the Gospel to the non-Christian world, espe- 
cially in Asia and Africa. 


\__We shall not attempt to survey the vast distance of time or 
space of those first two periods, but a few comments on the 
last two will furnish a vivid backdrop against which we may 
view the events which culminated in the Church of South 
India. With the coming of trade and the extension of British 
power in India, there came also an accelerated missionary 
program. The eighteenth century was the great century of 
missionary expansion to the East under the zealous impact 
of the Evangelical Revival, which was primarily responsible 
for the Student Volunteer Movement, the formation of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (1698), 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (1701), the 
London Missionary Society (1795), the Church Missionary 
Society (1799), and the sending forth of individuals and 
groups determined to win the world for Christ. 

The story of Western non-Roman missions in South India 
began with the Danish-English-Halle mission to Tranquebar. 
The first Protestant missionaries, Ziegenbalg and Plutschau, 
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landed in India at Tranquebar on July 9, 1706, as German 
envoys of a Danish King. They were soon followed by many 
others, and all helped to set forward the pace of Protestant 
missions in India. Bishops Middleton (1814) and Heber 
(1832) gave impetus to the Anglican concern for India and 
moved the Christian missionary enterprise vigorously into the 
nineteenth century, when Anglican missions began to spread 
rapidly. Under the British occupation of India the English 
language became known and widely used. This gave a tre- 
mendous advantage to English speaking missionaries. The 
large compounds established by these men of vision, with 
schools and hospitals as well as chapels and churches, and 
other institutions including trade schools and print shops, all 
helped to place their work on an effective basis. They founded 
well, and the spacious compounds with their many buildings 
stand as islands of Christian witness in the midst of a largely 
non-Christian population. The percentage of Christians varies 
in different parts of India: two per cent for all India; one- 
quarter in some parts of South India; as much as one-third in 
sections of Travancore. 

English is still one of the major languages used in India. 
But since 1947 the trend has been toward Hindi as the of- 
cial language, the local language next (Tamil, Telagu, Ma- 
layalam, Karnese, Sengalese, and others—fourteen major In- 
dian languages are spoken in India), with English coming in 
third place. By 1962 Hindi will be used in all schools and 
colleges. Already it is becoming difficult to teach in English 
in the high schools and colleges because the children coming 
along in the lower grades are not learning it very well. The 
lessening of the knowledge and use of English will tend to cut 
India off more and more from the West. 
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ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN INDIA 
ENGLAND had an especially profound effect on India during 
the eighteenth century in architecture, culture, education, and 
religion. 


As the nineteenth century gave place to the twentieth, and as 
the twentieth proceeded on its way, three things may be said to 
have happened. There was developed in the first place an increas- 
ingly urgent sense of the need on practical grounds to achieve some 
workable form of church unity. There was developed, in the second 
place, a growing sense of the inherent absurdity of a state of 
affairs in which the religious and ecclesiastical life of Christians in 
India was in effect subjected to a kind of remote control by mem- 
bers of the various headquarters committees of missionary societies 
in Europe and in America. In the third place, as a result of a move- 
ment of international scholarship, there was developed among the 
theologians of all denominations a revived apprehension in varying 
degrees of the part played by the conception of the Church in the 
religious outlook of the New Testament, and of the truth that there 
is a real sense in which the Church is itself part of the Gospel. 
The Church (it was realized) is the redeemed Fellowship of all 
such as are in Christ, and the Church ought to be one.” 


It is within the twentieth century that our chief concern 
lies, and the first key date is 1910, with Edinburgh the place. 
For at Edinburgh in 1910 there was held the great World 
Missionary Conference which faced the “colossal absurdity” 
of competition and disunity among the Churches. Here was 
born the new spirit of co-operation” in the mission field, and 
here was given to men like Charles Henry Brent, Nathan 
Sdderblom, V. S. Azariah, and others, a vision of church unity 
which began the modern ecumenical movement. “The great 
achievement of Edinburgh was to create a temper that could 

12 The Church of South India by A. E. J. Rawlinson (London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1951) pp. 18-19. 


13 Known generally as “comity,” with each church group keeping to its 
accepted and acknowledged area of responsibility. 
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never again be lost.”* World conferences on Life and Work, 
then on Faith and Order, were held in 1925, 1927, 1937; 
and the World Council of Churches was formed in 1948. 

Edinburgh 1910 opened a new era of missionary co-opera- 
tion. But beyond that, Bishop Brent’s call to the Churches 
this same year at the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, a few weeks after the 
Edinburgh Conference adjourned, opened the way to wide- 
spread study by Christians of those points in faith and church 
order on which they disagreed. At last the Churches began to 
talk with each other about their disagreements. 


A CREATIVE DECADE 
THE year 1910 was a busy one for the Churches. Look at 
India for a moment, and at the Anglican Communion. Cer- 
tainly the decade from 1910 to 1920 was one of the great 
creative periods in the history of the Anglican Communion 
in India. In 1910 Archbishop Lang made his celebrated 
statement “We look forward to reunion not by way of com- 
promise but by way of comprehension,” and Anglicans were 
prominently associated not only with the Edinburgh Mis- 
sionary Conference but with a Faith and Order Confer- 
ence held in Madras the same year and the famous Tranquebar 
Conference of 1919. Bishop Whitehead, Superior of the 
Oxford Mission to Calcutta and later Bishop of Madras, was 
the key-Anglican in this decade and played a leading role in 
the Union movement. As he faced the opportunity of unprece- 
dented magnitude before the Christian Church in India, with 
its more than three hundred millions of God’s children wait- 
ing to be won to Christ’s Church, he realized “the Anglican 
Church could not handle this stupendous task alone. To him 


14 Church of South India: The Movement Towards Union, 1900-1947 by 
Bengt Sundkler (Greenwich, Conn., The Seabury Press, 1954) page 52. 
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the logical conclusion was co-operation and Christian unity.”” 


“During his service in Madras he swung over from a rigid 
tractarian viewpoint to a large-hearted ecumenicity.””* 

At Tranquebar on May 1-2, 1919, a small number of 
Indian pastors, from different ecclesiastical groups, came to- 
gether in a Conference on Church Union, to consider ways 
to promote unity in their task of evangelism. The Tranquebar 
Conference was mainly an Indian conference, and Bishop 
Azariah (Anglican) was its leading spirit. From it came the 
Tranquebar (or Indian) Manifesto, the first full step (put- 
ting feet into the empty shoes) taken toward organic union 
in South India. Four Churches were represented in the state- 
ment: the Anglican (Church of England), the South India 
United Church (Congregational and Presbyterian), the Meth- 
odist (Wesleyan), and the Lutheran (Church of Sweden). 
Certain parts of this Manifesto describing “the Church of the 
future,” were prophetic. 

In this Church we believe three Scriptural elements must be 
conserved: (1) the Congregational element, representing “the 
whole Church,” with “every member” having immediate access to 
God, each exercising his gift for the development of the whole 
body; (2) we believe it should include the delegated, organized, or 
Presbyterian element, whereby the Church could unite in a General 
Assembly, Synods or Councils in organized unity; (3) we believe 
it should include the representative, executive, or Episcopal ele- 
ment. Thus all three elements, no one of which is absolute or suf- 
ficient without the other, should be included in the Church of the 
future, for we aim not at compromise for the sake of peace, but at 
comprehension for the sake of truth.” 


They proposed union on the following basis: 


1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
as containing all things necessary to salvation. 
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2. The Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed. 


3. The two sacraments ordained by Christ Himself, Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. 


4. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted. 


We understand that the acceptance of the fact of the episcopate 
does not involve the acceptance of any theory of the origin of 
episcopacy nor any doctrinal interpretation of the fact. It is further 
agreed that the terms of union should involve no Christian com- 
munity in the necessity of disowning its past, and we find it no part 
of our duty to call in question the validity of each other’s order. 


For Anglicans, the fundamental question of reunion was 
the Historic Episcopate. In this connection three statements 
need to be quoted. First, Whitehead’s use of the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral of 1888 as the basis of union, with emphasis 
on point four: “What the Anglican Communion now asks is 
that, for the sake of peace and intercommunion, non-Episco- 
pal Churches should accept the fact of the Historic Episcopate, 
without in any way committing themselves to any particular 
theory about it.” Secondly, H. Pakenham-Walsh, the young 
Anglican principal of Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, re- 
garded the Historic Episcopate as “the heart of the problem,” 
but he said, “I shrink . . . from defining what is meant by a 
valid ministry.” Thirdly, at a meeting on Faith and Order in 
Madras in 1910, Pakenham-Walsh and Canon Sell repre- 
sented the Anglicans and made a large-hearted and embracing 
statement that was to be challenged later by other Anglicans, 
namely “the validity and regularity of the Order of the South 
India United Church (Congregational-Presbyterian) are not 
questioned.””* 

One further point to note in the Tranquebar proposals, 
namely the Service of Commission in the new Church envis- 
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ioned for South India, which would enable those who received 
it to have full authority for officiating at services of Holy 
Communion throughout the whole Church. This was to be 
optional. Bishop Whitehead said he would be the first to 
receive the service of commission to enable him to celebrate 
the Communion in the other Churches; and he 


also hoped for “the broadest possible basis of doctrine,” so that 
the united Church could “include within its fold every element of 
belief and organization, and every form of worship and discipline 
that is now cherished by any of the Churches in Christendom and 
is not inconsistent with the fundamental truths of the Gospel. In 
past ages the Christian Church aimed at a rigid uniformity as its 
ideal of unity. The result was that the Christian Church was rent 
into a hundred fragments in the struggle for liberty. We have now 
learnt that the path to unity lies not through uniformity, but 
through a frank recognition of the manifold variety of the work of 
God’s Holy Spirit and a wise toleration of differences of belief and 
practice within the one Body of Christ. The genius of Indian 
thought and character is thoroughly in harmony with this spirit of 
toleration and comprehensiveness.””” 


It seemed clear at Tranquebar that the only hope of ulti- 
mate union in the mission field was “to return to the simple, 
constitutional, primitive episcopal basis,’ and this hope was 
never lost all through the long years of negotiation before the 
desired union took place and the Church of South India was 
born. It was the broad, comprehensive evangelical spirit 
which made Tranquebar 1919 possible, with its significant 
aftermath. 


On the second evening of the conference, after the Anglican 
position was fully described, several of the South India United 
Church ministers felt that the elements of episcopacy for which the 
Anglicans seemed to stand were precisely the elements that were 
needed for the South India United Church system; and the Angli- 
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can representatives felt equally the desirability of being organically 
one with a Church which had so strongly manifested individual 
freedom, the service of the laity, and evangelistic zeal. The repre- 
sentatives of these two Churches therefore stayed on for part of the 
third day and, after various group meetings, issued the now famous 
Tranquebar Manifesto. 

The basis on which the ministers felt negotiations might begin 
is contained in this statement: 

In seeking this union the Anglican members stand for one ulti- 
mate principle, the Historic Episcopate. The members of the South 
India United Church believe that it is a necessary condition that the 
Episcopate should resume a constitutional form, on the primitive, 
simple apostolic model. The latter further make one condition of 
union—namely the recognition of spiritual equality, of the Uni- 
versal Priesthood of all believers and of the rights of the laity to 
their full expression in the Church. They ask that this principle of 
spiritual equality shall be maintained throughout every step of the 
negotiations.” 


SERIOUS NEGOTIATIONS UNDERTAKEN 

THE Anglican and the South India United Church leaders in 
South India, with the approval of the Episcopal Synod of the 
Church of England in India (which became the Church of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon in 1927), proposed to enter into 
serious negotiations; and thus began the long series of Joint 
Committee sessions of representatives appointed by the two 
Churches, the first of which was held in Bangalore, March 
18-19, 1920, just prior to the Lambeth Conference, one of 
the most important landmarks in the history of Ecclesia An- 
glicana. 


20 Inauguration of Church Union in South India, First Quarry Article 
(Madras, Christian Literature Society, 1947) pages 21-22. 
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THE LONG PULL 


FOLLOWING THE TRANQUEBAR CONFERENCE OF 1919, 
the Anglican Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, and the 
South India United Church appointed representatives to a 
Joint Committee on Union, and official negotiations began. 
The stage was set for the long pull up the hill of organic unity 
which culminated in the Church of South India more than a 
quarter of a century later. The way was hard and at times 
seemed almost impossible. 


The First Meeting of the Joint Committee, [with official repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon 
and the South India United Church, was held] in the Methodist 
Hudson Memorial Church, Bangalore, in March, 1920. They 
adopted a preamble expressing their position with regard to the 
negotiations and their agreement on certain items—especially that 
the United Church should express locally the principles of the 
great Catholic unity in the Body of Christ. They accepted the 
Holy Scriptures, the two Creeds, the two Sacraments, and the His- 
toric Episcopate in a constitutional form as the form of Church 
government which was more likely than any other to promote and 
preserve the unity of the Church.” 

The ideal and goal were set but the ways of reaching both 


were yet to be plotted. It was emphatically declared, however, 
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in the 1920 Synodical Letter of the Anglican Bishops in India 
that “we must never conceive of reunion as the absorption of 
other communions into the Church of England,” nor of start- 


ing “a new Church, but taking part in renewing the one Great 
Ohureh.”* 


LAMBETH WELCOMES NEGOTIATIONS 
THE Lambeth Conference met in July, 1920. The Lambeth 
resolutions on Union and its Appeal to All Christian People 
had far-reaching effects. They welcomed the Union negotia- 
tions in South India. The following are the resolutions on the 
Ministry and Re-ordination: 

We believe that, for all, the truly equitable approach to Union 
is by way of mutual deference to one another’s conscience. To this 
end, we who send forth this appeal would say that if the authorities 
of other communions so desire, we are persuaded that, terms of 
union having been otherwise satisfactorily adjusted, Bishops and 
Clergy of our communion would willingly accept from these 
authorities a form of commission or recognition which would com- 
mend our ministry to their congregations as having its place in the 
one family life... . It is our hope that the same motive would lead 
ministers who have not received it to accept a commission through 


episcopal ordination, as obtaining for them a ministry throughout 
the whole fellowship. 


While it was admitted that the Lambeth report of 1920 was 
encouraging in many respects, its appeal for reunion on the 
basis of Episcopal ordination was unacceptable to the Free 
Churches, both in the West and in India. So the next few 
meetings of the Joint Committee on Union in South India did 
not make much progress. The Methodists entered into the 
union negotiations in 1926 and brought a new element of 
spiritual vigor and enthusiasm to the meetings of the Joint 
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Committee. During those early years at least two major de- 
cisions were reached which were included in the formulation 
of the Basis of Union in the 1929 Scheme: 


1. Agreement to wait thirty years before deciding the 
question of exceptions to the general principle of an episco- 
pally ordained ministry. 


2. Formulation of a pact called The Pledge, which, in its 
final form, read: 


They therefore pledge themselves and fully trust each other that 
the united Church will at all times be careful not to allow any over- 
riding of conscience either by Church authorities or by majorities, 
and that it will not in any of its administrative acts knowingly 
transgress the long established traditions of any of the Churches 
from which it has been formed. Neither forms of worship or ritual, 
nor a ministry to which they have not been accustomed or to which 
they conscientiously object, will be imposed upon any congrega- 
tion; and no arrangements with regard to these matters will know- 
ingly be made, either generally or in particular cases, which could 
either offend the conscientious convictions of persons directly con- 
cerned, or which would hinder the development of complete unity 
within the united Church, or imperil its progress towards union 
with other Churches.” 


THE PROPOSED SCHEME OF 1929 

FINALLY The Proposed Scheme of Church Union, prepared 
by the Joint Committee, was published in 1929 in Madras by 
the Christian Literature Society and in London by S.P.C.K. 
“Great interest was aroused in many parts of the world, since 
it was the first attempt at union of Episcopal and non-Episco- 
pal Churches.” 

The main points of the 1929 Scheme appeared under two 
headings: The Faith of the Church and The Ministry of the 
United Church. There was little difficulty with the former sub- 
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ject for at the very first meeting of the Joint Committee the 
ancient creeds were defined as “containing a sufficient state- 
ment of the faith of the Church.” The problem of equal min- 
istries and of the episcopate overshadowed the questions of 
faith and creeds. The 1929 Scheme stated that the faith is “the 
faith which the Church has ever held” and that the two creeds 
contain “a sufficient statement of faith.” The chief debate in 
the ’twenties, especially in England, was over the formula that 
was adopted in the 1929 Scheme, especially the phrase “the 
fact, not the theory” of the episcopate. This latter point was 
the subject of prolonged debate in the Church of England, 
and the debate still goes on after the 1956 actions of the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York. 

The proposed Scheme of Union of 1929 was published with 
“comprehension and not limitation” as its aim. It attempted to 
combine in effective balance the heritage of the three Church- 
es: the balance between the great catholic unity of the Body of 
Christ, and its local expression; between episcopacy and the 
prophetic ministry; and between the power of the bishop and 
that of the synod. This idea of harmonious equilibrium be- 
tween the fundamental factors of the Scheme was regarded as 
the only equitable solution to the problem of union.” 

The Scheme was now presented to the uniting Churches for 
consideration and decision. The three Churches in South India 
were not yet officially committed to any part of it. They had 
been able to give general approval to the basic principles in- 
volved, but now both the negotiating Churches in India, and 
the home Churches that had planted them, were faced with 
definite proposals. Ideas and ideals were now translated into 
paragraphs with words which might have consequences not 
only for South India but, by example and precedent, for other 
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parts of the world where organic church union might be con- 
sidered. 


JOINT COMMITTEE FACES NEW PRESSURES 

WITH the issuance of The Proposed Scheme of Union, 1929, 
and the general reactions to it by the several Churches in- 
volved, the Joint Committee found itself under new pressures. 
The empty shoes of Christian unity, unfilled and unwalked in 
until the meeting in Tranquebar, became attractive to South 
Indian Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congrega- 
tionalists, and the events which followed gave promise that 
Christians would take the shoes and fit them on so men could 
walk and work in them. It took a long time and there were 
many discouragements, but the movement toward reunion 
continued the long pull until the moment of realization. But 
let us go on to the further events leading from the Lambeth 
Conference of 1930 to the Inauguration of the Church of 
South India in 1947, 


LAMBETH CONSIDERS THE SCHEME 
THE Lambeth Conference of Bishops in 1930 gave consider- 
able time to the Proposed Scheme of Union in South India 
and declared that “we express to our brethren in India our 
strong desire that as soon as the negotiations are successfully 
completed, the venturé should be made and the union inaugu- 
rated.” Lambeth also agreed to the proposal of the Church of 
India, Burma, and Ceylon that the four dioceses in the South 
which were negotiating for union would have no organic union 
with the other dioceses in the North but remain “free from 
any control, legal or otherwise, of any Church or Society ex- 
ternal to itself, free to draw up the full constitution for the 
United Church on the lines of the Scheme and on the accept- 
ance of this constitution by all concerned, to unite with other 
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Churches, thus forming one autonomous united Church of 
South India.” 

Thus, in dealing with the major points of the Scheme, 
namely the faith of the Church, the nature and function of 
the episcopate, and the ministry, the Joint Committee had the 
advice of the Lambeth Conference in 1930. On the four 
fundamental issues in the 1929 Scheme, the bishops at Lam- 
beth gave their assent: 


1. The episcopate “with the functions assigned to it in the 
Scheme,” but without requiring acceptance of a defined theory 
of episcopacy. 

2. The Pledge, as assuring that former Anglican congre- 
gations shall continue to have episcopally ordained clergy. 

3. The promise that eventually all ministers in the United 
Church shall be episcopally ordained, with the request that 
this be expressed in clearer words. 

4. It was also agreed that the acceptance of Confirmation 
should not be insisted on as a prerequisite term of union, but 
its use was most earnestly recommended.” 


ANGLICANS ON THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
THE Anglican members of the Joint Committee bore the brunt 
of the long, difficult, and at times tedious negotiations, while 
at the same time facing and answering the critics in their own 
Church from Britain. They were spurred on by the facts be- 
fore them of the weakened witness in India of a divided Chris- 
tendom. Bishop Azariah summed up the situation: 
Need I say the consequence (of division) is a feeble realization 


of the vitalizing spirit, a dull perception of the Christian hope, a 
loose hold on the Lord who loved the Church and gave Himself 
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for the Church, resulting in a loose grip on that faith in the Lord 
Jesus and the proclamation of His Cross as the one hope of hu- 
manity.”” 

Their aim was to interpret the inclusive Great Church vision 
which gave the constructive idea to the Union edifice. In the 
words of Sundkler they felt “that the Church of South India 
had to be not an Indian copy of the Church of England, but 
a local representation of the Catholic Church, embodying as 
fairly as possible all the traditions which entered the union.”” 

Each Anglican in turn made his own contribution to the 
work of the Joint Committee: Palmer, Azariah, Waller, West- 
ern, Appasamy, Manuel, Neill, Hall, and Loyd. Stephen Neill, 
later Bishop of Tinnevelly, put it vividly in these words: 

The little group of men and women which met year by year 
in South India knew they were like performers in the ring, lighted 


up by powerful searchlights, their every moment watched by a 
vast and unseen cloud of witnesses in every country of the world.” 


For the Anglicans, Bishop Palmer dominated the ’twenties 
and Bishop Azariah the ’thirties, but the other “performers in 
the ring” contributed in varying measures to the ongoing work 
of the committee. Bishops Hall and Loyd, for example, held 
to their fundamental Anglo-Catholic principles and attitudes 
but tempered them with a passion for the union of the whole 
Church. Bishop Loyd’s testimony on the value and significance 
of episcopacy, interpreting the bishop as father-in-God, did 
more than intricate theological arguments to overcome oppo- 
sition to the 1929 Scheme.*” Stephen Neill also stated the 
Anglican standpoint with brilliant lucidity and used to good 
advantage his capacity to understand other traditions which 
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was of particular value, although he did not come on the 
Joint Committee until the middle ’thirties. 

Of course, the British Methodists and the Presbyterian- 
Congregational components of the South India United Church 
had equally fine leadership. As a matter of fact, the South — 
India United Church took the initiative in the ’thirties, chal- 
lenging the Anglican conclusion that the 1929 Scheme was a 
just equilibrium between the various Church traditions. The 
Rev. Marcus Ward and the Rev. J. S. M. Hooper were out- 
standing Methodist leaders, the latter acting as secretary of 
the Joint Committee from 1934 on and performing his task 
with consummate skill. It is interesting to note that Mr. Hooper 
was won to the cause of union by Bishop Palmer, an Anglican. 

In spite of tensions and differences, the three delegations 
became truly a joint committee, and the atmosphere of their 
meetings was characterized by prayer, patience, eager ex- 
pectancy, and not least, by humor. 


THE SCHEME IS MODIFIED 

THERE was much discussion and intense searching of heart 
during this stormy period leading to a new equilibrium which 
had consequences for the whole Church. This was the modi- 
fied Scheme of 1932 in which it was decided to distinguish be- 
tween a Basis of Union and the Constitution itself. Whereas 
the former was considered as “an historical document and as 
such unalterable,” the latter could be changed. 

These difficult times of human disagreement were success- 
fully passed through because the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee were looking forward, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, to the time, and no distant time, “when we,” as C. H. 
Dodd phrased it, “of the Independent tradition shall bear wit- 
ness within a reunited Church. The problem of reunion is ad- 
mittedly difficult; it should not be insoluble if we really feel 
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the shame of adding to the divisions of this distressed world; 
if we really want to stand with our fellow Christians in the 
time of trial through which the whole Church is passing.” 

In this revision of the Scheme a new note was added on 
Confirmation, earnestly commending its acceptance and use 
as a rite which from the time of the Apostles had been con- 
sidered the completion of Holy Baptism. In the Scheme of 
1932 it was also decided finally that the interim period should 
remain, but that after thirty years the Church of South India 
must determine for itself whether exceptions to the rule should 
continue to be made or not. Since the inauguration in 1947 
all the new clergy have been episcopally ordained, so that less 
than a decade later (1956) sixty per cent of the total ministry 
had been ordained by bishops. A great many Anglicans insist 
on the complete unification of the ministry before full recog- 
nition of the Church of South India and intercommunion 
with it.” 

It is exceedingly hard to give in a few words the agonizing 
moments during the long years of negotiation when it seemed 
no further progress could ever be made and that all the labor 
of love would be lost. The Negotiating Committee somehow 
struggled through, and, under what they fervently believed 
to be the guidance of the Holy Spirit, surmounted each ob- 
stacle, and found a way through each impasse. The whole 
process was a lesson in Christian humility and patience. 


AN APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES 
IN 1934 an Appeal was sent to all the Churches by the Joint 
Committee. It was read in many churches. Conferences and 
prayer groups were organized in different centers. It read: 
31 ibid, page 213 
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Schemes. See also The Lambeth Conference Report of 1948, page 46, and 
the Report of Convocations in July, 1955. 
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We who are met together in Joint Committee on behalf of the 
cause of Union in South India feel moved to share with the 
Churches of which we are representatives, a call which has come 
powerfully home to us during our days of retreat and conference 
together. 

We have now been brought by God’s blessing through many 
difficulties to substantial agreement concerning the terms of union; 
as we draw near at last to the promised land towards which our 
eyes are set, and recall the love and patience with which God has 
led us through what have sometimes seemed to be weary years of 
wandering in the wilderness, we are filled with great confidence that 
His purpose in guiding us to this union is that there may be not 
merely greater fellowship and peace within the Church and greater 
eagerness for the proclamation of the Gospel of Christ but also 
greater release of Divine power and greater effectiveness for the 
establishment of His Kingdom on earth. 

We ask you, then, to ponder afresh with us the will of God for 
the unity of the Church, and to join us in yet more earnest prayer 
and endeavours for its accomplishment. 

He is calling us to penitence for our sins which have hindered 
His designs—for our self-satisfaction—our prejudices—our want 
of charity—our self-centeredness. .. . 

He is calling us to faith—to a new vision of Himself and of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. God is calling us also to prayer— 
not only earnest and continuous prayer for the union of the Church 
but also for a fresh Pentecost of Spiritual renewal. 

When we consider the present state of India and the dark days 
which seem to be before us, may we not well believe that one 
purpose which our Heavenly Father has in bringing the Church in 
South India into being, is that of giving it a large part in the task 
of healing the wounds of a divided and distracted country and 
filling it with brotherly love and zeal and self-denial, which were 
the distinctive marks of the Church in Apostolic days. What greater 
tragedy could there be than that through sloth and self-love we 
should fail of this high vocation?** 


In some church councils connected with the South India 


33 First Quarry Article, op. cit., pages 33-34. 
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United Church and in some of the Methodist districts, par- 
ticularly in Mass Movement Areas, “unordained pastors” were 
given licenses to “conduct Communion.” The emphasis on 
lay celebration at that time by some of the negotiating Church- 
es was also due to a deep-rooted fear that the doctrine of the 
priesthood of believers would be lost sight of unless the prac- 
tice of lay celebration was permitted by the United Church. 

The Joint Committee in 1940 decided that a paragraph 
should be added in the Basis of Union, making clear the 
theological issues of the priesthood of believers, rather than 
that they should try and insert into the Constitution of the 
United Church further legislation with regard to the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper. Consequently, a paragraph was 
et os cpa ene pa hoe 
all believers. 


THE GOAL IS AT HAND 
SOMEONE remarked toward the end of the negotiations that 
“the nearer the goal, the harder the go.” The goal was finally 
achieved, however, when the technical questions of the Pledge 
and Supplemental Ordination were answered. The Anglican 
bishops of the four South India dioceses really broke the dead- 
lock of discussion with a signed statement, agreeing that 


after the inauguration of Union, we, as Bishops of the Church of 
South India, shall be ready ourselves to receive communion at the 
hands of any bishop or presbyters of the United Church; [that] 
all who have the status of presbyters in the United Church are cap- 
able of performing all the functions assigned to presbyters in the 
United Church by the Constitution of that Church in every con- 
gregation in the United Church; that no presbyter of the United 
Church will exercise his ministry in a congregation where mem- 
bers conscientiously object to his ministrations, and that no mem- 
ber of the United Church can “conscientiously object” (in the 
sense in which these words are used in the Constitution of the 
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United Church) to the ministrations of any presbyter ordained 
within the United Church. The suitability of a presbyter for a 
_ particular congregation is another question and will have to be 
considered in all cases by the appointing authority.* 

This statement had the astounding effect of giving that last 
ounce of special impetus which made Union a reality. 

The South India Provincial Synod of the Methodist Church 
met in January 1943 and resolved to accept the Scheme of 
Union in its present form. 

The British Methodist Conference passed a resolution in 
July 1943 which confirmed its action giving general approval 
to the Scheme. 

The General Council of the Church of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon met at Nagpur in February, 1944. The delegates to 
that Council heard from the Bishop of Assam, the Rt. Rev. 
G. C. Hubback, a deeply moving call to a new attitude of 
spirit on the whole question of Church union. He called them 
to penitence for past sins of pride and self-sufficiency in rela- 
tion to other Churches, and to a new approach to Union, not 
in a spirit of bargaining but in a humble desire to receive 
those gifts which God would give to them. Those present in 
the Council felt the compelling power of a word from God. 
The Council responded to the appeal of the bishop. It passed 
a resolution expressing the conviction that all ministries are 
imperfect and limited by separation, expressing penitence for 
past failures and suggesting that “when separate communions 
come together again, their ministries should be united by a 
solemn act of humility and re-dedication in which, through 
the mutual laying on of hands with prayer, they seek from 
God the enrichment of all those ministries.” They stated their 
desire that, as a visible token of their penitence, the bishops 
and other clergy would present themselves before the authori- 


384 Sundkler, op. cit. page 321 
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ties of the Methodists and the South India United Church, that 
they might receive through prayer and laying on of hands the 
spiritual endowment which in separation they lacked. 

The General Council of the Church of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon voted in January, 1945, to permit the four dioceses in 
South India (Madras, Travancore-Cochin, Tinnevelly, and 
Dornakal) to go forward to union on the basis of the Proposed 
Scheme of Union. Later, however, on June 20, the House of 
Bishops unanimously expressed their concern over the doc- 
trine of equality of all ministries which took members of the 
non-Anglican Churches completely by surprise, and created 
deep distress and bewilderment. The five Anglican bishops in 
the area directly affected by the Scheme of Union issued a 
statement in September, 1946, which helped to clear the air: 

With regard to the ministry of the United Church, we, now 
Bishops of the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, who hope 
with our dioceses soon to enter into Union with the South India 
United Church and the South India Provincial Synod of the Meth- 
odist Church, desire to make clear what we understand to be the 


principles upon which we shall act as Bishops in the Church of 
South India; 

i. We agree that all who have the status of presbyters in the 
United Church are capable of performing all the functions assigned 
to presbyters in the United Church by the Constitution of that 
Church in every congregation of the United Church. 

ii. We agree that no presbyter of the United Church will ex- 
ercise his ministry in a congregation where members conscientiously 
object to his ministrations. 

iii. In all cases where no such conscientious objection arises 
within the congregation concerned, we shall act in accordance with 
the resolution of the Continuation Committee (1945) viz., “It is 
understood that during the period of unification congregations will 
ordinarily continue to be served by the ministries to which they are 
accustomed, except where pastoral needs obviously demand other 
_ arrangements. The duly constituted authority within the United 
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Church shall be the sole judge of the urgency of such pastoral 
needs.” 

iv. No member of the United Church can “conscientiously ob- 
ject” (in the sense in which these words are used in the Constitu- 
tion of the United Church) to the ministrations of any presbyter 
ordained within the United Church. The suitability of a presbyter 
for a particular congregation is another question and will have to 
be considered in all cases by the appointing authority. 

To avoid misunderstanding we would add that, until the inaugu- 
ration of Union, we shall continue to carry out our responsibilities 
to the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon in accordance with the 
rules and practice of that Church. After the inauguration of Union, 
we, as Bishops of the Church of South India, shall be ready our- 
selves to receive communion at the hands of any bishop or 
presbyter of the United Church.* 


THE SCHEME SHOULD GO FORWARD 

A COMMITTEE of Theologians appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the chairman of which was the Rt. Rev. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, D.D., Bishop of Derby, had issued its report. In 
this report certain points were noted where, in the judgment 
of some or all the members of the committee, changes would 
be required to be made by the United Church, during the 
next thirty years, if at the end of that period there was to be 
full intercommunion between the United Church and the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion. The majority of the 
committee held that the Scheme in its present form could still 
claim the approval given by the Lambeth Conference of 1930. 
The Report ends with these words: 

With this hope in view, a majority of the Committee thinks that 
the Scheme should go forward. The committee as a whole, if the 
Scheme comes into operation, would desire to wish Godspeed to 
the Church of South India and to follow its fortunes with a warm 
sympathy as well as with prayer. 


35 First Quarry Article, op. cit., pages 40-41. 
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The General Assembly of the South India United Church 
met at Tambaram in September, 1946. Seven out of the eight 
Church Councils of the South India United Church voted in 
favor of union with the other two Churches. The North Tamil 
Church Council alone voted against the union. 

The General Council of the Church of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon met at Madras on January 21, 1947, and, satisfied with 
the interpretation on “the equality of ministers” issued by the 
Joint Committee in 1934 and amended in 1935, reaffirmed 
the action accepting the Basis of Union which was adopted by 
the General Council in 1945. 


INAUGURATION OF UNION: SEPTEMBER 27, 1947 
THE Joint Committee met for the last time in Bangalore, June 
10-13, under the chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. G. T. Selwyn, 
Bishop of Tinnevelly. The business was guided by the Rev. 
J. S. M. Hooper, who had been pre-eminent in leadership of 
the union movement. There had been but two secretaries from 
the beginning, Dr. J. J. Banninga from 1920-1934 and Mr. 
Hooper from 1934-1937. Both proved to be gifts of God to 
the Indian Church. 

The committee made final and detailed arrangements for 
the Inauguration of Union, including the sanctioning of the 
services for Inauguration, the Consecration of Bishops, and 
the Ordination of Presbyters. The committee was glad to learn 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury had cordially approved of 
the proposed Ordinal and the Form of Consecration. It was 
decided that the Inauguration should take place on Septem- 
ber 27, 1947, in St. George’s Cathedral, Madras. 

Twenty-eight momentous years had come to a glorious con- 
clusion. It was a veritable triumph of faith. All present could only 


raise their hearts in thankfulness to Almighty God who had led the 
Churches on through the power of the Holy Spirit. In the spirit of 


Soe 


the Acts of the Apostles they could say: “It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us.” The first part of the Lord’s great prayer 
has been fulfilled: “That they may all be one.” The Lord’s chal- 
lenge still confronts the Church of South India: “That the world 
may believe.’** 


36 First Quarry Article, op. cit., pages 36-44. 
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REACTIONS 
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THERE WAS GREAT REJOICING GENERALLY OVER THE CON- 
summation of this difficult and long awaited organic union be- 
tween heirs of the Protestant Reformation and a Church which 
retained the Catholic tradition as it is known in the Church 
of England. For the Churches whose missionaries carried the 
Gospel to these people, the day of inauguration of the Church 
of South India was a great day. These Churches had felt for 
generations our Lord’s call to heal the wounds in His Body, 
the Church. At last here, they believed, was evidence of the 
Holy Spirit at work and getting things done. But organic union 
is not only difficult but costly. 

“The union was not achieved without creating fresh divi- 
sion. In the Nandyal area of the Telugu country, thirty thou- 
sand Anglicans refused to enter the union, and maintained 
their former Anglican position. This division led to painful 
and bitter disputes, and, though the situation has gradually 
improved, it is unlikely that unity in this area will soon be 
achieved.”*” The situation has cleared considerably with the 
appointment of the Rt. Rev. W. A. Partridge as Bishop of 
Nandyal, acting as commissary under the Metropolitan of the 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. The report of 


37 Under Three Flags by Stephen C. Neill (New York, Friendship Press) 
page 138. 
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Bishop Partridge, prepared for the use of the Joint Commit- 
tees of the Convocations of York and Canterbury for their 
deliberations on the Church of South India, contains much 
useful information on the Nandyal problem. He says in this 
report that the danger to Anglicanism in Nandyal is “loss of 
evangelistic zeal, over-dependence on foreign funds and leader- 
ship, and deterioration of standards. Nandyal needs years of 
quiet and patient work on the part of the bishop, his clergy, 
and his layworkers and advisers to build up what has fallen.”** 
This large pocket of resistance is of continuing concern to 
Anglicans. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which has 
sent missionaries and supported the work in Anglican areas 
for more than a century, withdrew its financial support in 
1947 at the inauguration of the Church of South India because 
its constitution limits its work to Churches of the Anglican 
Communion. This caused many Church-supported institutions 
to be hard pressed, and was one of the factors which precipi- 
tated the situation in Nandyal. Support is being given by 
the Church of England in line with resolution number three® 


38 Report of the two Joint Committees of the Convocations on the Church 
of South India, 1955, Church Information Board, London, pages 30-31. 

39 S.P.G. has recently made important decisions with regard to the Church 
of South India. The Society’s standing committee determined that the South 
India Separate Account, which the S.P.G. agreed to open in 1947 without 
assuming any active responsibility for it, should be replaced from January 
1, 1957, by a Church of South India Aid Fund. The Society is permitted 
under its charters to give such a fund appropriate publicity and will promote — 
it in due measure through its literature and living agents, as well as encour- 
age that “persistent and informed” prayer for the Church of South India 
which was called for by the Convocations. The standing committee has also 
agreed that the primary charge upon the Church of South India Aid Fund 
should, subject to the agreement of the Church of South India bishops con- 
cerned, be the support of former S.P.G. missionaries recruited and approved 
by the Society, whether they feel called to serve as “continuing Anglicans” 
or as members of the Church of South India, and acceptable to the Church 
of South India either as “continuing Anglicans” or as members of the Church 
of South India. 
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of the Convocations of York and Canterbury in 1955. In the 
report of the Joint Committees are these qualifying words: 
“We believe that such support can be properly given without 
necessarily implying full agreement with the theological posi- 
tion of the Church of South India.” 


THE DERBY REPORT 

ONE year before the inauguration there appeared the first of- 
ficial reaction of the Church of England to the South India 
Scheme of Union. A committee was appointed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in June, 1946, to consider the Basis of 
Union and the Constitution and to report what amendments 
might be “necessary on theological and doctrinal grounds,” 
what “desirable,” and what else “in the interests of clarity and 
good expression” needs to be altered. Since the Bishop of 
Derby (the Rt. Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson) was its chairman 
the report has always been referred to as the Derby Report. 
This report had a considerable influence on the discussions 
and actions of the Lambeth Conference of 1948. 

The report of this committee of theologians was a lengthy 
one. Without viewing it in detail, it will be sufficient to record 
that a clear majority was disposed, with varying degrees of 
emphasis, to regard certain amendments of the Constitution 
as essential if in the end there was to be full intercommunion 
between the Church of South India and the Anglican Church- 
es. Six specific suggestions were made: 

1. The statement of the Faith of the Church should be so 


redrafted as to place the adherence of the Church of South India 
to the historic faith of the Church Catholic beyond question. 


2. The statement on the Sacraments in the Church should be 
freed from misleading ambiguities. 

3. The use of the rite of Confirmation should, as soon as prac- 
ticable, be made the general rule of the Church. 
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4. There should be a modification of the rules for synodical 
procedure, clarifying and properly safeguarding the position of 
the bishops. 


5. There should be reconsideration of the ultimate relation of 
the Church of South India to other Churches not episcopally 
ordered. 


6. There should be a satisfactory clarification of the circum- 
stances, if any, in which non-episcopally ordained ministers may 
continue to exercise ministry in the Church of South India at the 
conclusion of the interim period. 


The report also noted that satisfactory provisions in respect 
to the forms to be used at consecrations and ordinations, and 
of the marriage law of the Church, should be made. 

The Committee found themselves able to conclude their 
report with these words: 

The two Churches without being necessarily in agreement in all 
points of doctrine or practice, would yet (it is hoped) in the end 
be able to recognize one another as each holding sufficiently the 
essentials of Catholic faith and order, and on that basis would be 
free to establish full intercommunion. With this hope in view, a 
majority of the committee thinks that the scheme should go 
forward. The committee as a whole, if the scheme comes into 
operation, would desire to wish Godspeed to the Church of South 
India, and to follow its fortunes with sympathy as well as with 
prayer. 


LAMBETH CONSIDERS THE UNITED CHURCH 

IT was from the Lambeth Conference of 1948, however, that 
the first full-fledged reaction from Anglicans came. In attend- 
ance were 329 archbishops and bishops from the fourteen self- 
governing Churches and thirty other missionary dioceses. Of 
these, 135 were reported as voting for the majority view, and 
94 the minority view, at a short session when only a total of 
229 bishops were present and voting. In The Encyclical Letter 
there are two paragraphs giving the gist of their reaction: 


ca 


Our chief concern has been with the Church of South India, in 
which, for the first time since the great division of Christendom at 
the Reformation, an act of union has taken place in which episcopal 
and non-episcopal traditions have been united. By that act four 
dioceses of the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon, speeded by 
the consent and prayers of that Church, and encouraged by the 
advice of the last Lambeth Conference, have joined with former 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists in a more com- 
prehensive expression of the Universal Church. The Conference 
gives thanks to God for the measure of unity thus locally achieved. 
At the same time it records that some features of the Constitution 
of the Church of South India give rise to uncertainty or grave mis- 
givings in the minds of many, and hopes that such action may be 
taken as to lead to the day when the present measure of mutual 
recognition and intercommunion may become full communion* 
between the Church of South India and the Churches of the 
Anglican Communion. We have pledged ourselves to do all in our 
power, by consultation, work, and prayer to bring about that end. 

On one particular question, the status of bishops and (other) 
clergy, consecrated and ordained at or since the inauguration of 
the Union, in the Church of South India, there is a divergence of 
opinion. A majority recognizes their status fully. A substantial 
minority feels bound to suspend judgment. No one of us desired 
to condemn outright or to declare invalid their ministry. No one 
of us wishes to limit the freedom of either the majority or the 
minority to act according to its own judgment. It has been a test 
of sincerity and charity to reach our conclusions. But it is only 
by costly effort that the unity of the Body of Christ can be re- 
stored. 


But the resolutions passed by the Lambeth Conference of 
1948 were more specific: 


We give thanks to God for the measure of unity locally achieved 
by the inauguration of the Church of South India, and we pledge 


40 Full communion: Complete mutual acceptance between two or more 
self-governing Churches of each other’s ministry and Sacraments, based on | 
each Church recognizing that the other holds all the essentials of the 
Christian faith. 
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ourselves to pray and work for its development into an ever more 
perfect fulfillment of the will of God for His Church; and we look 
forward hopefully with longing to the day when there shall be full 
communion between the Church of South India and the Churches 
of the Anglican Communion. 

The Conference expresses hope that, so soon as it may appear 
to the authorities of the Church of South India to be expedient to 
take up the matter, such provisions of the Constitution of that 
Church and such statements contained therein as are known to 
have given rise either to uncertainty or to grave anxiety in the 
minds of many, may be reconsidered with a view to their amend- 
ment. The Conference would call special attention to the six 
points specified in the Report of its Committee on Unity (Derby 
Report). 

The Lambeth Conference summed up its conclusion in one 
brief paragraph: 

The inauguration of the union has brought about a situation 
without precedent in the history of the Christian Church. It is not 
unfair to say that, in a real sense, the Church of South India is on 
trial. But it is also true that by its very existence the Church of 
South India presents a challenge to the whole of the rest of Chris- 


tendom, and we also may be said to be on trial in the sight of the 
Lord of the Church. 


A majority of bishops attending the short session of the 
Conference when the final vote on the Church of South India 
was taken (135 out of 229 present and voting) were fairly 
content with the provisions of the Basis and the Constitution 
concerning both the faith and order of the Church of South 
India as well as their intentions, satisfied that at the end of 
the thirty year period the total ministry would be regularized 
and episcopally ordained. But a “substantial minority” of those 
present and voting felt dissatisfied with the anomalies of the 
interim period: with the non-episcopally ordained presby- 


41 Report of Lambeth Conference, 1948, page 38. 
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ters, the matter of the Church of South India maintaining full 
and unrestricted intercommunion with non-episcopal bodies, 
and the status of bishops consecrated and presbyters ordained 
since the inauguration of the Union. Definite final action was 
postponed until the next Lambeth Conference in 1958, al- 
though in England the matter was referred to the Convoca- 
tions. 

The Convocations of York and of Canterbury met in 1950, 
and had to face very practical questions about the relation- 
ship of the Church of England with the new Church of South 
India in which their own former missionary bishops and priests 
were now enrolled. They decided that these, who had been 
ordained as Anglicans, might officiate as clergy of the Church 
of England when on furlough or returning permanently to 
England, and that former Anglican communicants might re- 
ceive Holy Communion in the Church of England. But as to 
the newly consecrated bishops of the Church of South India 
and the presbyters ordained by them, there was so great a 
difference of opinion as to recognizing their status that it was 
decided to postpone any decision for a period of five years. 
Thus, former Anglicans were recognized as such, but judg- 
ment as to recognition of the Holy Orders conferred in the 
Church of South India was postponed temporarily. 

The Joint Committees” of the two Convocations were ap- 
pointed and they considered these matters at several long-term 


42 Membership of the Joint Committees: CANTERBURY CONVOCATION: The 
Bishop of Chichester (Dr. Bell), chairman; the Bishop of Bristol (Dr. 
Cockin); the Bishop of Derby (Dr. Rawlinson); the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. 
Mortimer); the Bishop of Leicester (Dr. Williams); the Bishop of Malmes- 
bury (the Rt. Rev. I. S. Watkins); the Archdeacon of Northampton (Dr. 
Grimes); the Provost of Portsmouth (the Very Rev. E. N. Porter-Goff); 
Canon E. W. Kemp; Canon R. B. White; Professor N. Sykes; the Rev. M. 
Bruce; the Rev. D. F. Horsefield; the Rev. H. Riley; Dr. G. G. Willis (sec- 
retary). YORK CoNnvocaTION: The Bishop of Durham (Dr. Ramsey), chair- 
man; the Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. Martin); the Bishop of Wakefield (Dr. 
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residential sessions and came to an unanimous report for the 
Convocations meeting in July, 1955. In spite of the intense de- 
bate in the press all during the five-year period, the Joint Com- 
mittees carried on their discussions in comparative calm, un- 
disturbed by the flurries of apprehension aired in the press. 
As Michael Bruce said: 


Outside the Joint Committees a vigorous campaign in books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers had been waged in favor of full com- 
munion with the Church of South India, which provoked a counter 
campaign. It is therefore not surprising that many people expected 
this tension to be reflected in the debates in Convocation when the 
Report of the Joint Committee was presented. But within the Joint 
Committee this controversy, which was being waged fiercely out- 
side, found no place at all.* 


The Canterbury Convocation met at Lambeth Palace, July 
4-7, 1955. The traditional opening service at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral was a page out of the Middle Ages. Everything was in 
Latin throughout, even the sermon. It was impressive, but a 
bit tedious if one did not understand Latin. The big West doors 
were opened to receive His Grace, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and then a solemn procession began the service, the boy 
choir singing psalms antiphonally with the men while the pro- 
cession moved up the long aisle. All the clergy and bishops 
were dressed in Convocation robes; the bishops wore scarlet 
chimeres and hoods; the other clergy academic gowns, hoods, 
and tippets. Two pages carried the scarlet train to the Arch- 
Wilson); the Prolocutor (Dr. Pollard) who ceased to be a member on being 
appointed Bishop of Sodor and Man; the Bishop of Hull (the Rt. Rev. H. T. 
Vodden); the Bishop of Jarrow (the Rt. Rev. J. A. Ramsbotham); the Pro- 
vost of Bradford (the Very Rev. J. G. Tiarks); the Archdeacon of Sheffield 
(the Ven. D. E. W. Harrison); the Rev. L. M. S. de Toit; the Rev. R. E. 
Raynes, C.R.; the Rev. H. R. Wilson (Synodical Secretary who attended as 
secretary of the committee). 


43 “The Church of England and South India, the Convocations’ Sessions” 
by Michael Bruce, Ecumenical Review, October, 1955, page 42. 
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bishop’s chimere at the end of the procession. The experts on 
canon law, the only laymen in the procession, wore powdered 
wigs. The sermon was brief, preached by Canon Earl W. 
Kemp, Librarian of Exeter College, Oxford. He took his text 
from Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians: I therefore . . . beseech 
you that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are 
called. After the service all members of Convocation retired 
behind the high altar somewhere to hear the Queen’s message 
and to receive her instructions for the conduct of the meeting, 
and then dispersed for lunch to reassemble in the afternoon at 
Lambeth Palace. 

The afternoon session was brief and consisted of the two 
Houses (of Bishops and of the other clergy) organizing sepa- 
rately, then assembling together to hear the president’s ad- 
dress, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Archbishop explained the urgency of dealing with the), 
Church of South India by the present Convocation, for \ 

It seemed very important to put an end as soon as possible to 
the false alarms and unbridled suppositions about our relations 
with the Church of South India which were circulating by the pub- 
lication and first discussion of the Report of the two Joint Com- 
mittees of Convocation. . . . Canon Kemp preached to us this 
morning a most admirable sermon. . . . He quoted Hooker to show 
how easily the same basic fact can be so interpreted as to build 
up Christian faith or so as to breed error. It is reason which shows 
the way between the true and the false construction; and reason 
means not only intelligence but also the moral judgment and 
spiritual insight which go to form a temper of mind. It is in this 
temper of mind, the way of looking at factors of separation, which 
matters even more than the facts themselves. . . . Canon Kemp 
when he spoke this morning reminded us that the Roman Catholic 
Church believes in an ecclesiastical apartheid as rigid and menacing 
as any political iron curtain. Therein lies perhaps the greatest ex- 
isting hindrance to the advance of the Kingdom of God among 
men. ... All this has an application to the ecclesiastical situation 
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so obvious that I need not make it in detail. We have a heritage 
to preserve and must not betray it. But the only way in which to 
preserve the heritage of our faith is by obeying the inner law of its 
own nature, which is to go out to seek partnership in which to 
share with others in the freedom of the Holy Spirit. 


The presentation of the joint committee report in full synod 
was made by the Bishop of Chichester (the Rt. Rev. George 
K. A. Bell), chairman of the Canterbury Convocation com- 
mittee, who gave a fine address, carefully worded. It was sec- 
onded by Canon Kemp of Oxford, the highly respected young 
theologian, who was a member of the joint committee and 
one of those who helped draft the report. 

Bishop Bell, in presenting the report said: 

The status of the bishops, presbyters and deacons consecrated 
or ordained in the Church of South India at or after the inaugura- 
tion of that Church, and the granting of permission to celebrate in 
churches of the Church of England, were the two questions of 


special significance on which the Joint Committee advised Con- 
vocation to suspend judgment for five years. 


The second question had the liveliest debate, and one of 
the amazing things in the debate was how many had been 
converted to the Church of South India since the 1950 Con- 
vocation. In fact, most of the speeches in favor of it were by 
those who had been against it five years before. 


The Church of South India has been in existence for nearly 
eight years, [Dr. Bell continued]. It accepts the Holy Scriptures; 
and the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds. It uses the Sacraments 
of Baptism and Holy Communion. It is episcopally governed. Our 
mutual knowledge has increased through visits and personal con- 
tacts,** and through notable contributions which some members of 
the Church of South India have made to theological literature. 


44 Bishops Hollis and Newbigin from the Church of South India ap- 
peared before the joint committees; Bishops Bell (Chichester) and Watkins 
(Malmesbury) visited South India for the committees. 
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We cannot doubt that the Church of South India has grown in 
its inner unity and cohesion, and in its sacramental life. There has 
been a growing appreciation of the office of bishop in the Church 
of God, as a bond of continuity and unity; a continuous spread of 
liturgical worship, as expressed for example in the services issued 
by the Synod for Holy Communion, Baptism, and Confirmation; 
and a growing use of the rite of Confirmation administered by the 
bishop. 

The Joint Committee was accordingly led, alike on theological 
grounds and by its study of the actual situation in South India, to a 
unanimous recommendation. We are convinced that there was no 
longer a question of “majority” or “minority” views, but that the 
Church of England can now make up its mind, and say positively 
that these bishops, presbyters and deacons should be accepted as 
true bishops, presbyters and deacons in the Church of God. It 
was a significant and vital decision—and unanimous. 


The resolutions thus unanimously presented passed almost 
unanimously. 


THE MAIN QUESTION: VALIDITY OF ORDERS 
THE main issue was the question of the validity of Orders con- 
ferred in the Church of South India. In 1950 it was judged 
advisable to postpone decision on the status of the bishops 
and presbyters of the Church of South India episcopally con- 
secrated or ordained since the inauguration of that Church, 
because of doubts expressed as to “the catholicity in all essen- 
tial respects of the faith and practice of the Church itself.” The 
Joint Committee considered all the points raised, and con- 
cluded that the Church of South India had intended “to do 
what the Church does,” which intention was made clear in 
the rite of consecration of bishops, even though only implicit 
in the Basis of Union and the Constitution, and in ordination 
rites. 
Note the exact wording of the first resolution: 
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That this House, while appreciating the difficulties which have 
hitherto stood in the way of a unanimous decision, is now agreed, 
both on theological grounds and in the light of the further develop- 
ment of the Church of South India, that it is no longer necessary 
to postpone a definite judgment concerning the status of the 
bishops, presbyters and deacons consecrated or ordained in the 
Church of South India at or after the inauguration of that Church, 
and acknowledges such bishops, presbyters and deacons as true 
bishops, priests and deacons in the Church of God.* 


The second resolution, really a series of resolutions, cover- 
ing the various aspects of the relationship, dealt one by one 
with the points at issue. Note the exact words carefully, and 
consider a few comments on each in the light of the discussion 
at Convocation: 


Members of the Church of South India who are communicants 
in that Church may, when in England, receive Holy Communion 
in the Church of England. The 1950 resolutions had distinguished 
between ex-Anglicans and other communicants of the Church of 
South India. 

Members of the Church of South India who become permanently 
resident in England and desire to be habitual communicants in the 
Church of England shall be required to conform to the regular dis- 
cipline of the Church of England. This resolution is more strongly 

worded than that of 1950. 
' Bishops, presbyters, and deacons of the Church of South India 
may be invited to preach in churches of the Church of England 
with the permission of the bishop of the diocese. 

Any bishop or episcopally ordained presbyter of the Church 
of South India may be free to celebrate the Holy Communion in a 
church of the Church of England at the invitation of the incumbent, 
_ with the permission of the bishop of the diocese, subject to his 


45 From the United Report of the Two Joint Committees of Convocations, 
1955, published by the Church Information Board, The Dean’s Yard, Lon- 
don, S.W. 1, England. These same resolutions were presented also in the 
Convocation of York at the same time, stemming from the same Joint Com- 
mittee, and were adopted there with even less debate and more unanimous 
action. 
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willingness, while in England, to celebrate in Anglican churches 
only, and, where these apply, to the provisions of the Colonial 
Clergy Act. There was really nothing Convocation could do about 
this, so long as the Colonial Clergy Act* exists. But a warm wel- 
come is assured all episcopally ordained bishops or presbyters of 
the Church of South. India who feel themselves able to conform 
to this Act. 

The bishop of a diocese may at his discretion authorize the 
loan of a parish church in his diocese from time to time for the 
celebration of the liturgy of the Church of South India by a bishop 
or episcopally ordained presbyter of that Church. This was a new 
proposal and had the longest debate. The idea of lending a church 
to another denomination for a service was not new in England 
and Convocation felt this newly extended privilege to be ade- 
quately safeguraded by the diocesan bishops who must give them 
permission. 

A bishop or episcopally ordained presbyter or deacon of the 
Church of South India who desires to officiate as a bishop, priest, 
or deacon of the Church of England, whether for a limited period 
or permanently, may be allowed to do so, provided that he has 
received such permission as may be required under the Colonial 
Clergy Act. Such bishop, presbyter or deacon becomes subject in 
all respects to the rules and regulations of the Church of England. 
This resolution was widened to cover all episcopally ordained 
Church of South India clergy and not just ex-Anglicans as in the 
1950 resolution. 

Other ministers of the Church of South India who desire to 
enter the ministry of the Church of England shall be subject to its 
rules and regulations regarding admission to its ministry. 


46 The Colonial Clergy Act, 1874, as it stands in the Statute Book, directs 
that no person ordained priest or deacon by any bishop other than a bishop 
of a diocese in the Church of England, shall officiate as such in any church 
or chapel in England, unless he shall hold or have previously held prefer- 
ment or a curacy in England, without written permission from the Arch- 
bishop of the Province in which he proposes to officiate, and without sub- 
scribing to the Declaration of Assent, including the promise that, whilst 
ministering in England, in public prayer and administration of the Sacra- 
ments he will use the form prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer and 
none other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority. —Quoted 
in The Ecumenical Review Vol. VIII, No. 1, October, 1955. 
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Bishops and priests of the Church of England who visit the ter- 
ritory of the Church of South India may accept the hospitality of 
that Church for celebrating the Holy Communion within it. 

Members of the Church of England who visit the territory of the 
Church of South India may accept the hospitality of that Church 
for receiving the Holy Communion within it. 


One further resolution was passed whereby financial help 
could be given without raising legal or conscientious difficul- 
ties. The Anglican contribution to the work of South India 
had decreased since 1947 by a sum amounting to about ten 
thousand pounds a year. Note the actual resolution: 

That this House respectfully requests His Grace the President 
to take appropriate action to give effect to the recommendations 
contained in this Report concerning practical help for the Church 
of South India, and, in view of the paramount importance of 
prayer, to take special steps, through whatever agencies he prefers, 
to ensure persistent and informed prayer for that Church.*’ 

Michael Bruce, commenting on this section at Convocation, 
said: 

This really shows our warm regard and affection for the Church 
of South India and our desire for a further fellowship, as well as 
our sympathy and interest in what they are trying to do. We should 
pass this resolution unanimously so that they know we are friends, 
not enemies, and are criticizing from within the family of the 
Church. 


Both Houses of Convocation in York and Canterbury ap- 
proved the Report of the Joint Committees but noted that 
the amendments considered necessary in the Constitution of 
the Church of South India by the Derby Committee and gen- 
erally endorsed as essential by the Lambeth Conference of 
1948, still need to be made before full communion between 

47 The Church of South India, being the United Report of the Two Joint 


Committees of the Convocations of Canterbury and York Church Informa- 
tion Board, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1, London, 1955. 
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the Church of England and the Church of South India can 
be considered. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONVOCATIONS 
THE chief ee of these resolutions was fourfold: 


Te The’ ‘Tecognition given the episcopally ordained minis- 
try, not the recognition of Church as Church. 


2. The privilege given to both Church of England and 
Church of South India members, of receiving at each other’s 
altars on a temporary basis, i.e. while visiting in South India 
or in England. 


3. The giving of financial support to the Church of South 
India without full agreement as to its orthodoxy. 


4. The opportunity given to the Church of South India for 
celebrating its Liturgy in England in a parish “loaned” for the 
occasion. 


SOUTH INDIA SYNOD RESPONDS 
IN response to the actions of the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York, these resolutions were passed by the Synod of the 
Church of South India on January 12, 1956: 


To express on behalf of the Church of South India our thanks 
to God for the closer fellowship between the Church of South 
India and the Church of England made possible by the recent 
resolutions of the Convocations of Canterbury and York. 

To call all members of the Church of South India to persistent 
and instructed prayer that God will lead the Church of South 
India and the Churches of the Anglican Communion into full com- 
munion and fellowship. 

To welcome the prospect of increased help in missionaries and 
money from the Church of England. 
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LITURGY AND WORSHIP 


THE UGLY IDOLS OF INDIA ARE EVERYWHERE. THERE ARE 
innumerable idols and temples, large and small, and huge 
carts for carrying the local idol around on special occasions; 
fantastic, ugly idols from elephants to serpents to stones, and 
with great images on horseback to guard the villages. People 
even worship stones as idols: an old stone at a crossroads with 
a monkey drawn on it and painted fancy colors; a stone erected 
to keep cart wheels from damaging the base of Char Minar, 
a royal school in the heart of Hyderabad. It is against the law 
to make sacrifices to the monkey god, but on occasion a 
chicken is slain and the blood spattered on the stone, or a goat 
is sacrificed. It is good to know that faith in the One God 
known in Jesus Christ is gaining ground in living communi- 
ties of people, especially in South India. While two per cent 
of the 360,000,000 population is a very small minority, it is 
good when thought of in its total numbers, some 7,200,000 
persons. Some of the idols in South India look lonely and 
neglected, empty shoes indeed. 

In Madura there is one of the largest temple areas in India 
right in the very heart of the city. Its four giant towers form 
Madura’s skyline. These temples are weird places with scores 
of beggars at every gate. But there are no services as we know 
them, except a festival now and then. One of the amazing 
things about the Hindu religion is its lack of corporate worship. 
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Individuals drop into the very small temples (there are only 
a few large ones) from time to time and the priests offer pray- 
ers at certain hours; and there is an occasional festival when 
thousands gather, but there seems to be very little connection 
with the ordinary life of the people. Such mute evidences of 
primitive gods are far removed from the lives of the people. 
No wonder Christian worship appeals to Indians. It is about 
this worship we must speak in this chapter. 


A LITURGY IN THE MAKING 

WHILE leaving to each congregation the right to continue to 
use the forms of service to which it was previously accus- 
tomed, the Church of South India has set to work to develop 
its own forms of worship. In 1950 it set forth a Liturgy (the 
Holy Communion) that has been highly approved by scholars 
in many countries and is finding increasing acceptance and 
use in the Church of South India, even among former An- 
glicans. Forms for Confirmation and Baptism are also in wide 
use after experimental trial and careful revision, as well as for 
Ordination and Consecration; the latter was used at the in- 
augural service. 

In dioceses where almost all the Christians have belonged to 
the Anglican tradition, such as Central Travancore, the forms 
of worship have been changed very slowly. The Liturgy, how- 
ever, of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon is 
still widely used, though in such places as the Cathedral in 
Bangalore and in ex-Anglican schools like St. Paul’s in Madras, 
the Church of South India Liturgy is being used with ever in- 
creasing frequency. But in the dioceses belonging to non- 
Anglican traditions, the transition has been swift, and the 
acceptance and use of the Church of South India Liturgy is 
almost universal. 

The service of Confirmation, which of course is still uni- 
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versally continued in ex-Anglican areas, is being used more 
and more as the norm in areas with a Congregational, Presby- 
terian, or Methodist background, although as Bishop Newbigin 
said, “There is no attempt to force Confirmation or the Church 
of South India Liturgy on any parish.” The Order for the Ad- 
ministration of Holy Baptism was issued only recently, but 
already is widely used. The Constitution always has protected 
the essential elements in this rite, namely the use of water and 
the triune formula. 

The Constitution clearly sets forth the principles of the wor- 
ship of the Church, applying the two complementary princi- 
ples of order and freedom (which were the basis of the union) 
to worship as to the other aspects of her varied life. The Con- 
stitution asserts the right of the pastor and congregation to 
determine what forms of services they will use, whether his- 
toric forms in use at the time of union, or new ones issued by 
the Synod of the Church after union, subject to certain provi- 
sions with regard to the essential elements, particularly in the 
services of Baptism and Holy Communion. 

The Constitution clearly contemplates the development of 
“a common form or forms of the Service of Holy Communion 
adapted to the special needs and religious experience of South 
India” and proceeds to lay down what are considered to be the 
requisite elements in such a form, which the present Liturgy 
has followed faithfully. 

While there is not sufficient space in this book for a critical 
commentary” on the new Liturgy, it seems most advantageous 
to include the latest revision of the Liturgy in its entirety for 
close study by those who are particularly concerned or inter- 
ested in its form and content (see pages 115 ff). The service 


48 See T. S. Garrett’s introduction and commentary, The Liturgy of the 
Church of South India (Oxford University Press, Indian Branch, 1952) 


pages xii-xiii. 
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goes back to the earliest liturgies, the Syrian Orthodox liturgies 
especially, and is therefore more Eastern than Western. 

The principal passages in the Basis of Union™ concerning 
the sacraments read: 


The uniting Churches believe that the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Supper of the Lord are means of grace through which God 
works in us, and that while the mercy of God to all mankind can- 
not be limited, there is in the teaching of Christ the plain command 
that men should follow His appointed way of salvation by a 
definite act of reception into the family of God and by continued 
acts of fellowship with Him in that family and that this teaching 
is made explicit in the true Sacrament which He has given us. 
In every Communion the true Celebrant is Christ alone, who con- 
tinues in the Church today that which He began in the upper room. 
In the visible Church, the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is an 
act of the Church, the company of believers redeemed by Christ, 
who act as the local manifestation of the whole Church of Christ 
in heaven and on earth. It has in experience been found best that 
one minister should lead the worship of the Church, and pronounce 
the words of consecration in the service of Holy Communion. From 
very early times it has been the custom of the Church that those 
only should exercise this function who have received full and 
solemn commission from the Church to do so; this commission 
has ordinarily been given by the laying on of hands in ordination. 

The only indispensable conditions for the ministration of the 
grace of God in the Church are the unchangeable promise of God 
Himself and the gathering together of God’s elect people in the 
power of the Holy Ghost. God is a God of order; it has been His 
good pleasure to use the visible Church and its regularly consti- 
tuted ministries as the normal means of the operation of His Spirit. 
But it is not open to any to limit the operation of His grace when 
it is visibly manifest in the lives of Churches and individuals. 

In the united Church the Sacraments will be observed with un- 
failing use of Christ’s words of institution and of the elements or- 
dained by Him.” 


49 Paragraphs 4 and 8. 
50 The Synod of the Church of South India has full authority to make 
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A CREATIVE COMBINATION OF TRADITIONS 
THE Rev. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., has this to say: 


The latest addition to the ranks of historic Christian liturgies 
is the form of Holy Eucharist issued by the Synod of the Church of 
South India. This rite is a creative combination of the Anglican 
and Presbyterian traditions, with some notable borrowing from the 
Liturgy of the Eastern Orthodox Churches. 


“This service,” to quote another liturgical authority, the 
Bishop of Lichfield, England, “is not just a remodeling of the 
Anglican Prayer Book Service or any other service in normal 
use before reunion. It is an attempt, indeed a remarkably suc- 
cessful attempt, to return to the liturgical standards of the 
primitive Church, and has been warmly commended by liturgi- 
cal experts of all schools of thought in England and India.” 


This Order of Service [as the Introduction to the Liturgy ex- 
presses it], was first used by the Synod of the Church of South 
India at its second meeting, at Madras, in 1950. The Synod then 
authorized it “for optional use on special occasions,” but decided 
that after some years it should be reconsidered. In the light of ex- 
perience, and of suggestions received from many countries, it has 
been slightly revised, and in its revised form it was approved by 
the Synod in January, 1954, for general use wherever it is de- 
sired. 

The Liturgy follows the plan set out in the Constitution. It does 
not conform to the pattern of any other Liturgy, but it contains ele- 
ments drawn from many traditions. A large and essential part in 
the Liturgy is given to the congregation, even in the Eucharistic 
Prayer, for every member of the Church has his own part in the 
action of the Eucharist. It is the act of God Himself, by which He 
proclaims His love and will in Word and Sacrament through the 


what provision is needed for the administration of the Sacraments in all its 
congregations. In order to understand the background of the ways of wor- 
ship of the different branches of the Church of South India, a booklet on 
how the Holy Communion is celebrated in each tradition has been prepared. 
(Ways of Worship, The Christian Literature Society, Madras, 1950.) It con- 
tains five liturgies with extensive notes on each tradition, 
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Church, the body of Christ. But the praises and prayers of the 
Church are also the expression of our response to this gracious act 
of God. This Order shows that in our response we act together as 
one body in Christ: some parts are given, not to the presbyter, but 
to the deacon or to the congregation as a whole. Deacon here is to 
be taken as including ordained deacons and also laymen, for it is 
desirable that laymen should always take part in the conduct of the 
service. The word ministers in the rubrics includes deacons in this 
sense as well as the presbyter. The Liturgy is intended for use as 
the Sunday morning service of the whole congregation, not as an 
extra service for a small section. 

In all ancient liturgies there are two parts. The first centers in the 
reading and preaching of God’s Word. The second is what St. 
Augustine called the Word made visible, and includes the setting 
apart and blessing of bread and wine with thanksgiving for our 
salvation in Christ, the breaking of bread, and the communion of 
the faithful, according to Christ’s command. In some places this 
two-fold ministry of Word and Sacrament was symbolized by the 
ceremonies called the Little and Great Entrances, the bringing in of 
the Gospels and of the bread and wine. In a simple form, the sym- 
bolism is retained in this Order. At the same time, there is room for 
variety of ceremony and administration in accordance with long- 
established customs in the different parts of our Church. There are 
many alternative forms throughout the Liturgy and there is op- 
portunity for free prayer and for silent prayer. Presbyters are 
asked to use the various alternatives, keeping within the broad 
limits set down. 

The presbyter shall conduct the service as far as the lessons. 
The deacon shall lead the prayer of intercession, if it be a litany. 
The rest of the service shall be conducted by the presbyter.” 


UNUSUAL AND VITAL FEATURES 
Many questions may occur to those who read the Liturgy for 
themselves. Those who have shared in the actual service (at 
Evanston, perhaps, in 1954 during the Second Assembly of 


51 4n Order for the Lord’s Supper—The Church of South India (Oxford 
University Press, Indian Branch, 1950) pages ili-iv. 
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the World Council of Churches) have spoken of several things 
which struck them as unusual and vital. 

The place of the Gloria in Excelsis at the beginning of the 
service, right after the Collect for Purity, following the Angli- 
can rite of 1549. 

The use of a congregational response after each petition 
for the Church and the World makes an effective litany use of 
the petition contained in our Prayer for the Whole State of 
Christ’s Church. 

The custom of the celebrant standing behind the altar, facing 
West toward the congregation, making for a greater family 
feeling, especially in small services, and in keeping with the 
usage of the early Church. 

The Peace before the breaking of bread and the solemn 
moment of consecration, given by touching hands one to an- 
other, coming down from the celebrant to the congregation, 
each worshiper passing it on to the next while repeating the 
phrase The peace of Christ be with you, until all have partici- 
pated. A good picture of this practice appeared in Life maga- 
zine, December 25-January 1, 1955-56. This modification of 
the early tradition of the Kiss of Peace, taken from the Liturgy 
of the ancient Malabar Church, helps weld the worshiping 
fellowship into real oneness in Christ. 

The three things brought from the congregation by laymen 
and offered at the altar at the Offertory: the Bible is the first 
offering, a Reformation touch, reminding that the Bible be- 
longs to the people; the bread and wine are the second offering; 
and last of all the alms are presented as the third offering. 

The Old Testament lesson before the Epistle and Gospel 
makes for a comprehensive reading of Scripture at each service. 

The Prayer of Humble Access is said by presbyter and con- 
gregation after a period of silence. 
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CONFIRMATION 

A SERVICE of Confirmation was prepared before considering 
a form of baptism. There was good reason for this action. 
The Church was asked by the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon to show a Service for Confirmation which 
would give the Anglican bishops some assurance that episco- 
pally confirmed members of the Church of South India, seek- 
ing to be accepted as communicants in North India, had been 
confirmed with an adequate rite. The Liturgy Committee was, 
therefore, instructed to draw up a form of service which could 
be used by the bishops where desired, and which would be 
unquestionably adequate. A draft form, prepared on the basis 
of about a dozen orders being used in various parts of the 
Church, received the general approval of the Second Synod of 
the Church of South India. It was then sent for consideration 
to the diocesan liturgy committees. With their whole-hearted 
co-operation a revision was produced which carried general 
approval and can justly be claimed to be the fruit of real cor- 
porate thinking. 


In the course of the preparation of this Service the conviction 
grew that a common form for an act of worship so important in the 
life of the Church and of the individual believer would do much to 
build the unity of the Church. There was no intention to force the 
various traditions prematurely into uniformity, but it was recog- 
nized that in this matter each tradition had something to give to 
the others. It was hoped to produce a rite which should combine 
the values of all and so be something richer than anything known 
in the days of separation. Accordingly, the Service has attempted 
to combine in one whole the Anglican emphasis on the gift of the 
Holy Spirit associated with the laying on of hands by the bishop, 
the reception of the candidate into the fellowship of the Church 
on which the Congregational and Presbyterian traditions lay stress, 
and the Methodist insistence on a public act of personal dedication 
before the act of reception. 
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The warm welcome given to the new Service in the Church and 
the speed with which it is passing into general use throughout the 
Church suggest that the compilers have done their work well. All 
traditions consider that they have lost nothing of their own em- 
phasis but have gained much from the others. The preparation and 
use of the Service alike have proved a most enheartening example 
of what union means in practice.” 


LITURGICAL PROGRESS IN SOUTH INDIA 
THERE have been eight years of liturgical progress in the 
Church of South India. The Bishop of Uganda, just before 
leaving to take up his work in Africa, summarized it in these 
words: 


Already some of the members of the Church of South India are 
looking forward to the day when we have our own complete Prayer 
Book. It seems that this day will come sooner than anyone antici- 
pated, and a book gathering together the liturgical treasurers of 
Our various traditions would certainly bring enrichment to us all, 
including, as it would, such special services as the Methodist 
Covenant Service. But we ought not to hurry the production of 
such a book. Nothing must be done to suggest that the Church of 
South India is already aiming at uniformity in worship. We ought 
also to look for the day when the Church will no longer think in 
the Western forms which it has received but will find a truly Indian 
expression of its worship, resting upon the great biblical tradition 
of the universal Church. It is of the greatest importance that the 
liturgical expression of the Church’s response to God should come 
from the worshiping Church itself and be the expression of her 
experience rather than the invention of leaders with an interest 
in and a gift for liturgical expression. Above all, we must beware 
of the error with which many of us entered the Church of South 
India; the conviction that deeper unity necessarily means increas- 
ing uniformity. After five years of life together, we know that this 
is not true and we begin to understand more about the manifold 
riches of our inheritance in Christ, and to rejoice in them. I think 


52 The Pilgrim Church by Marcus Ward (London, Epworth Press, 1953) 
pages 138-139. 
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we can say that the first five years have proved to us that our 
union was truly an act of God and that we are experiencing the 
Holy Spirit drawing God’s family together into one in our worship 
of the Blessed Trinity.** 

A number of other liturgical additions to the worship of the 
Church of South India need to be mentioned. 

A Lectionary for the Church has been prepared in two 
parts: Bible Readings and Collects in one booklet, for serv- 
ices on Sundays and special days; and Daily Bible Readings” 
in another booklet, covering the entire church year, designed 
for the people. The Introduction to the first booklet describes 
its contents: 


This table gives three passages from the Bible, one from the 
Old Testament, one from the Gospels, and one from the rest of the 
New Testament, for every Sunday in the Christian Year, and also 
for Christmas Day, Epiphany, the First Day of Lent, Holy Week, 
and Ascension Day. With each set there is a collect or brief prayer 
which is usually on the same subject as the passages. The table is 
intended for use with the Order for the Lord’s Supper of the 
Church of South India, but it is recommended for regular use even 
in churches where the Lord’s Supper is not celebrated weekly. 
When there is no celebration, one of the New Testament passages 
may be omitted. 


An Order for Holy Baptism was prepared and published in 
1955 and is just beginning to be used. The addresses and 
prayers which come before and after the simple action of Bap- 
tism, by immersion if possible, in the name of the Trinity, de- 
clare what God promises to bestow through the Sacrament and 
ask Him for the fulfillment of His promises. 

The Church of South India, in all its traditions, shares the 


ancient belief that children born into Christian families should be 
brought publicly into the Family of God, and that Scripture knows 


53 Quoted in Marcus Ward, op. cit., page 148. 
54 Oxford University Press, Indian Branch, 1954 
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no other way of this than Baptism. This shows God works for our 
salvation even before we can help ourselves, and that He entrusts 
to human parents and to His Church on earth the responsibility of 
leading the child to personal faith in Him. 

In the case of the Baptism of the children of Christian parents, 
two of the elements in Christian Initiation, personal confession and 
Baptism of the Spirit, must be deferred until the child has come to 
personal faith.... 

We may sum up the matter of infant baptism in three sentences: 
We baptise the children of Christian families because we believe 
that in doing so we are faithful to the teaching and practice of 
Christ and His apostles and of the Church from the earliest times. 

We respect the convictions of our fellow-Christians in the Bap- 
tist Churches, and we desire to live in close fellowship with them 
and to do everything possible to bring about unity with them. 

We do not allow members of the Church of South India to 
receive or to give a second baptism because baptism is by its very 
nature unrepeatable.© 


MUSIC IN WORSHIP 
JusT a word about the music used in services of worship. 
The Church of South India has lyrics and lyrical adaptations 
of canticles and some psalms, but very little music has been 
produced for use in the various services. Indian music stresses 
melody and rhythm, accuracy of pitch and dexterity in 
handling tone, with shadings of micro-tonal differences; and 
its tempo varies much less than in Western music. In con- 
trast, Western music is harmony-based, and emphasizes tonal 
quality. One form of the application of Indian music used 
in evangelism is known as kdlak-shepans, or singing-sermon. 
This consists of narrating, with homiletic application, a 
Bible story in words and short songs. Each song illustrates a 
phase or event in the story. Some twenty or thirty songs may be 


55 The Pilgrim Church by Marcus Ward (London, Epworth Press, 1953) 
pages 146-147, 210. 
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used and the whole may last two or three hours. The singer- 
preacher is assisted by one or more singers who sing the song 
in unison with him; by a harmonium or drone accompaniment 
sustaining the pitch of the songs; by a drummer whose drum in 
part is tuned to the same pitch; and sometimes also by a vio- 
linist. All three are used at St. Paul’s School, Madras. To 
Western ears the music is apt to sound thin and monotonous, 
but those who know it and appreciate it find it very satisfying 
and rewarding. 
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EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


WHEN MISSIONARY WORK BEGAN IN INDIA, IT FACED THE 
formidable problem of illiteracy, the adult who never reads 
because he never learned how. So schools were established, 
the Bible and other books were translated into the vernacular, 
people were taught, and today one of the most impressive areas 
of Christian work in South India is education. The Church 
Missionary Society, the London Missionary Society, the Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge (all of Great Britain) 
builded well. They bought large compound areas, and estab- 
lished good schools in the larger places like Madura, Madras, 
Kottayam, Bangalore, and Dornakal. These schools and other 
institutions, many of them doing a united work before the in- 
auguration of the Church of South India, are links between the 
past and the present, between the Church of South India and 
other Churches in South India, and between Christians and 
non-Christians since the schools are open to all. 

All kinds of educational institutions flourish: lower grade 
schools, high schools, industrial schools, colleges, seminaries 
for catechists and Bible women, training centers for teachers 
and specialists in many fields (e.g. the language school at 
Bangalore for missionaries), and theological colleges; as 
well as nurseries, dispensaries, hospitals, child health centers, 
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and retreat centers, including a school for the deaf and dumb. 
While there has been emphasis on education by the Christian 
Church in every place, this is most evident in the cities. In 
Madras, for example, there are the Women’s Christian College, 
the Madras Christian College (now located just outside Ma- 
dras in Tambaram ), St. Ebba’s Girls’ School, St. Christopher’s 
Union Training College for Women, St. Paul’s Boys’ School 
(founded by S.P.G.), St. George’s School and Orphanage for 
children of Anglo-Indian parentage, and the Christa Seva 
Vidhyalaya (the Women’s Missionary-Training Center on the 
grounds of the Women’s Christian College). 

From the smallest village to the largest city, education is of 
primary concern to the Church of South India, giving them a 
chance to benefit the people and at the same time to teach the 
Christian faith. While most of the teachers now are Indians, 
notable service is being given by a few missionaries from Brit- 
ain and America who serve sacrificially. The Christian work 
in the villages begins with establishing a school which serves as 
classroom, church, and all-purpose assembly hall. The govern- 
ment makes substantial grants for teachers’ salaries in village 
schools and at present allows the Christian religion to be 
taught to Christian pupils at all levels, though only moral in- 
struction may be given to the Muslims and Hindus. But in 
some areas the government is setting up State schools and 
does not look with favor on Christian schools in the villages; 
therefore, the problem of financing the schools is becoming 
increasingly difficult. The Churches pioneered in education 
and must continue to lead the way. 

Theological education is carried on in two ways: in semi- 
naries or Bible schools, which are mainly for those who 
will not be ordained but will go out as catechists; and in 
theological schools or colleges, which are for the men who 
will be ordained pastors, such as the Kerala United The- 
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ological Seminary in Trivandrum and the United Theolog- 
ical College in Bangalore. These theological colleges have 
very good plants, high scholastic standards and faculties which 
compare favorably with American seminaries. There are two 
other schools in the same compound with the United Theo- 
logical College in Bangalore, both of them unique and of long 
standing. One is a school where missionaries who have been 
assigned for work in South India learn the language of their 
area. The other is a school for training Y.M.C.A. leaders. 


MANY SCHOOLS IN CENTRAL TRAVANCORE 

IN the Diocese of Central Travancore alone there are one hun- 
dred and fifty primary schools which are supported by govern- 
ment grants-in-aid; thirty English-language middle schools; 
two normal schools for teacher training, one for men and the 
other for women; ten high schools of which two are exclusively 
for girls; one undergraduate college where there are men and 
women students; one Bible school for training lay workers; one 
seminary for training ordinands; one deaf and dumb school; 
and one vocational school. 

In Kottayam there is a large religious center located on a 
hill, within the forty-acre compound bought by the Church 
Missionary Society more than a hundred years ago, which 
contains not only the college but a high school, the bishop’s 
residence, and the cathedral. The college was the first Protes- 
tant college in India and is a first-class, four-year, degree- 
granting college. It is co-educational, has more than a thou- 
sand students, fifty faculty members, and runs mainly on in- 
come from tuition, about twenty-five dollars per student a 
year. Only a few students live in, although there is a men’s 
hostel and a women’s hostel. 

The only school for deaf and dumb children in the State is 
in Bishop Jacob’s diocese, founded by him thirty years ago. 
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The little children dance to the rhythm of sticks beaten to- 
gether which they can feel but not hear. They pray the Lord’s 
Prayer in sign language and make queer noises in trying to 
pronounce their names. They are taught to speak by the very 
latest and best methods known. The children greet you with 
folded hands held in front of their faces as if in prayer, the tra- 
ditional method of greeting in India, and it is very touching. 
These children, and many other school children, get powdered 
milk regularly supplied by the United States. In the same com- 
pound with the deaf and dumb school are a trade school, a 
high school, and a parish church; also, one of the Bible schools 
for training catechists who will go back to the villages as lay 
workers. The principal is a former outcaste whom Bishop 
Jacob converted and ordained, who will soon go to St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury, for a year. 


SCHOOLS PROVIDE CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 

IN Bishop Newbigin’s diocese there is a very remarkable place 
called Pasumalai, outside Madura, another forty acre com- 
pound established more than a hundred years ago. Here is 
found a series of schools ranging from nursery school through 
high school, with a very fine trade school and printing press. 
There are nearly seventeen hundred students, which is capacity 
enrollment, with hundreds of others waiting to get in. This is 
true everywhere, not enough room for all who want to come. 
Bishop Newbigin has reported that in the high school there are 
some nine hundred applications for the ninety places avail- 
able, and how difficult it was to select the fortunate ninety. 

In Pasumalai, as elsewhere, the students are housed as well 
as educated, no mean problem in itself. The government is 
using such schools as centers for teaching mothers child care, 
nutrition, sanitation, and the like, as well as the trades. The 
brighter youngsters are prepared for college. These schools 
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are making a remarkable contribution to the life of India and 
are giving Christian leadership out of all proportion to the per- 
centage of Christians in the country. There is discrimination 
against Christians in many jobs, but the Christians usually win 
out on a competitive basis. For example, in the armed forces 
Christians account for thirty per cent of the officers, twelve 
to fifteen per cent of the enlisted men. Students are given TB 
shots to help combat one of the worst scourges of the country. 
The government is making real progress in helping the people, 
not least through the church schools. 

In Madura, where Bishop Newbigin lives in the compound 
of the American College, there are many fine institutions such 
as Lucy Perry Noble Institute for destitute children, all or- 
phans or completely abandoned, and Lady Doak College for 
Women with its high school and elementary school in the same 
compound. The five years’ famine brought many children to 
the Institute, where they are taught weaving and clay modell- 
ing from the time they are big enough to help. They do beau- 
tiful work which is in great demand in the cities, even in far- 
away America. They speak Tamil at both schools. 


U.T.O. AIDS COLLEGES IN MADRAS 
IT is in and around Madras, however, in Bishop Chellappa’s 
diocese that one sees the largest and best schools in South 
India. The Women’s Christian College is one of the finest 
colleges in India. Miss Eleanor Mason, the president, is an 
Episcopalian supported by the Church in the United States. 
She will be succeeded in the fall of 1956 by Miss Renuka 
Mukerjee, an Indian and an Anglican from Calcutta. The 
United Thank Offering of the women of the Episcopal Church 
has aided this great girl’s college substantially. A grant of 
$10,000 was made, for example, to establish a very fine nu- 
trition laboratory. This is one of the few women’s colleges in 
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India where advanced science courses may be pursued by 
young women. Miss Mukerjee is a specialist in geography and 
would like to establish a new department of geography. The 
Women’s Christian College was a United college long before 
there was a Church of South India and is still supported by 
seven church boards in America and in England. 

On the same compound is the Missionary Training Center 
for Women (Christa Seva Vidhyalaya), founded in 1945 to 
train Indian women of advanced education for whole-time 
Christian service and to train lay women leaders for voluntary 
work. St. Christopher’s Union Training College for Girls, 
established by the Women’s Christian College, trains girls as 
village school teachers, who will do much to teach about 
proper diet and sanitation as well as reading, arithmetic, and 
religion. 

There are two other fine schools in Madras: St. Ebba’s Girls’ 
School and St. Paul’s Boys’ School. There are about two hun- 
dred girls in all grades at St. Ebba’s, from elementary through 
high school; St. Paul’s School for boys (ex-Anglican) has some 
sixteen hundred boys. Two very old churches are in the same 
compound areas: St. Paul’s (Tamil speaking) and St. Matthias 
(English speaking). The school goes back to 1716, and the 
church buildings are more than two hundred years old. Bishop 
Chellappa was headmaster of this school for eighteen years. 

On the same compound with St. Paul’s School are the great 
printing presses of the Christian Literature Society. Madras is 
the big printing center for South India. Literature and schools 
have been from the beginning the chief tools for evangelism, 
and a constant flow of Christian literature in all the languages 
used in South India comes from this place. 

The Madras Christian College is at Tambaram where the 
International Missionary Council meeting was held in 1938. 
The college was formerly located in Madras but outgrew its 
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quarters. It now has three hundred acres and twelve hundred 
students. Dr. J. R. MacPhail, the president, is one of the 
Church of South India’s chief liturgical scholars. 


LIGHTED TO LIGHTEN 

HANGING from the apse of the lovely chapel of the Women’s 
Christian College in Madras is a large lamp of Indian design, 
to remind the girls of light they are to carry back to their homes 
and villages. The motto of the College is Lighted to Lighten, 
which might well be the motto of all Christian education in 
South India. The fine, intelligent girls are being trained for 
high posts in education and the Church. All this emphasis on 
education bodes well for India, and even though all the for- 
eigners may be displaced (which is the desire of many In- 
dians today) the young women and young men being trained 
in church schools will help carry on the Christian teaching and 
fellowship. 
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THE WOMEN WORK 


IN THE DIOCESE OF CENTRAL TRAVANCORE AT ST. MONI- 
ca’s and at Bethel Ashram are two examples of the role that 
women are playing in the Church of South India. In these two 
centers is found the pattern for women’s work in all South 
India. 

St. Monica’s Women’s Fellowship House and Hospital, be- 
tween Cochin and Kottayam, is a women’s training center 
under the direction of Miss Eira M. Dalton, a C.M.S. mission- 
ary, where Indian women are brought for an intensive week of 
study, fellowship, and-training and sent back to give leader- 
ship in their respective villages. Opened in 1948, it is built in 
Indian style so that the women who come there may feel at 
home, for its aim is to be a Christian home. Indians and mis- 
sionaries live alongside each other at a medium homely level 
of living which those who come can practice when they return 
to their own homes—giving the first place in the home to God, 
learning right relationships, breaking down social barriers, 
bringing order, cleanliness, and honor to manual work. This 
compound includes a hospital with two women doctors, a dis- 
pensary, a nurses’ home, and about sixty patients, many of 
them mothers with their pitifully sick children. By thus com- 
bining women’s work and medical work, St. Monica’s trains 
its women visitors not only to preach the Gospel, but also 
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equips them with elementary medical knowledge which they 
can use in their villages. Training courses long and short are 
held at frequent intervals for potential leaders and women in 
responsibile positions in the Church. St. Monica’s is a training 
school for diocesan women workers who go and live in the 
villages. 


Miss Dalton sends out a regular newsletter keeping all who 
have been there informed and in touch. In one of these letters 
she describes the training classes. 


We have held two Training Classes for ten days each for those 
who lead women’s work in their own churches. Thirteen came for 
the first class, and fifteen for the second, many being mothers who 
had not left their families since they were married, and to whom it 
was a real adventure. They and not we, made the classes go with a 
swing from the moment they arrived, and they made an impression 
on the whole district by their fervent house visiting, and witnessing 
in the wards and dispensary. They were avid for more Bible 
knowledge, and the peals of laughter that could be heard during 
health and hygiene lessons meant, I think, the rolling away of age- 
old superstitions. The majority of the women came from the hill 
pastorates, and one made a special trip to the backwaters during 
her stay as she had never seen a boat! Three trainees for longer 
periods have come to us as a result of these classes, and may be- 
come diocesan district workers; two are unmarried and one was 
deserted by her husband soon after marriage. The latter, Kuttyam- 
ma, astounded the women of Kottayam, when at a big meeting 
while we were discussing practical ways of serving in the church, 
she got up and told with a glowing face how she visited all the 
houses in her parish, which is very large, hilly and scattered, twice 
a year! The women, if they can afford it, pay nine-pence a day 
fees during their stay with us. 


In another letter she says: 


There have always been a few active, practical women in our 
churches keen to do evangelistic work, but it has been very easy 
to have our Mothers’ Union and other groups running well, while 
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we almost ignored the endless sea of need and paganism at our 
door. Now we have woken up a little more. Our Women’s Mis- 
sionary Auxiliary is running with a strong practical side. Whether 
it is a single mother taking ten minutes in the afternoon to pray 
for mission work because she promised to do so at the last meeting, 
or whether it is an open-air meeting at a market place with forty 
of our women present besides men and boys, the Spirit has stirred 
us to action. The Church of South India is deeply committed to 
evangelism. That, however, is an incomplete statement; God’s 
power has been give to those who have willed to become one that 
the world might believe. 


THE ASHRAM AT BETHEL 
THE Ashram (community) at Bethel, which is reached from 
Kottayam by a narrow road between high red clay banks, 
barely wide enough for a car to pass, consists of the Sisterhood 
of Bethel (a woman’s order) and a school through the fifth 
grade. Children and young women are taken in and live to- 
gether in family groups. There are about two hundred children 
altogether, mostly from backward, poor families. The Bible 
students, who spend a year there and who assist in the school, 
go back to their villages as religious teachers. Converts (adults) 
are also trained here and taught a trade when they need one. 
The Associates of the Bethel Sisters keep a rule and co-operate 
at the village level in reaching families and bringing financial 
support. The chapel and assembly rooms are all completely 
open to the cooling breezes, and quite bare of furniture; all sit 
on the floor on mats for services and lessons. 

The Order for Women connected with Bethel was started on 
Whitsunday, 1952, and has become a pattern for the Women’s 
Order in the Church of South India. 

Its aim is “to provide one means whereby the Church may 
recognize the ministry of those women who are engaged in full- 


time service of the Church, and who, regarding their service as 
part of a life-long vocation, desire to accept the obligations and 
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discipline of such an Order in fellowship with other women.” At 
least one year’s theological training is required and a period of not 
less than three years’ probation. The work of the Order is “the 
furtherance of the Gospel whether by means of pastoral, educa- 
tional, medical, or social ministries.”” There is a common rule and 
dress. The rule requires one hour of devotion each day and a re- 
treat at least once a year, but within the common rule each mem- 
ber is required to work out her own rule of self-discipline. All 
forms of church work are to be regarded as evangelistic and every 
opportunity for evangelism is to be taken. . . . There are forty 
commissioned Sisters in the Order, thirteen being European and 
twenty-seven Indian. Ten others are on probation. There are now 
six Houses of the Order, similar to Bethel, where two or more 
Sisters are living together on the basis of the Common Rule, and 
five of these are ashrams. The influence of this band of women 
sharing in a common life of prayer and discipline is already being 
felt. Many regard it as one of the biggest turning points in the his- 
tory of the Indian Church. 


The Ashram needs a word of explanation. It is a sort of 
religious community, Indian in origin, that has proven of tre- 
mendous value in modern missionary work in India. 


The (Christian) Ashram combines the Indian idea of retreat for 
the cultivation of spiritual life and religious study with the Euro- 
pean idea of a settlement for service to the environment in various 
ways. The idea is excellent, because the Ashram, if led by the right 
kind of people, is full of great possibilities for creating a really 
Christian indigenous atmosphere, for practising different modes 
of Christian service in purely Indian ways, for becoming a meeting 
place for Europeans and Indians where all that hampers truly 
human and Christian relations between them falls away, for think- 
ing and working creatively in the interests of the indigenization of 
Christianity, and for creating a new kind of evangelistic center.” 


The story of Bethel Ashram is A Story of God’s Activity in 


56 What Is This Church of South India? by Douglas Webster (London, 
Highway Press, 1954) page 24. 
57 The Christian Message in the non-Christian World by Hendrik Kraemer. 
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our Days. In 1922, a C.M.S. missionary, and Miss Rachel 
Joseph, a high school teacher, felt the call to leave their work 
of teacher-training and to set themselves apart to help the 
women of the Diocese of Travancore in a wider sphere. Neither 
they, nor those who made it possible for them to be set free 
from their responsible work, knew at that time where this new 
venture would lead, but all felt that the impulse was from God, 
and therefore that He would unfold His plan as His servants 
went forward in faith and obedience. 

They started their life together in a rented house in Alleppey. 
Here they spent their time in Bible study and in seeking God’s 
will for their work, while at the same time they undertook 
various activities among the women there. The name Bethel 
was adopted, and the work grew rapidly and developed and 
attracted workers and students. The aims of Simplicity, Sin- 
cerity, Sacrifice chosen in the beginning, are still the watch- 
words of the Ashram. 


It is not too much to say that whereas in most fields of activity 
the Church of South India is still travelling, in those two important 
matters of the Women’s Fellowship and the Order of Sisters, the 
women have arrived... . 

The First Synod of the Church of South India resolved that a 
Women’s Fellowship of the Church of South India be organized 
and instructed the dioceses to appoint committees to co-ordinate 
and develop work among women, with especial reference to the 
Christian Home Movement... . 

By 1952 the Women’s Fellowship had nearly one thousand 
branches. It exists in every diocese but one, having over ten 
thousand members of whom one third, or more, belong also to 
the Mothers’ Union. Over five thousand probationary members 
are awaiting enrollment. There is much evidence of the important 
place it has taken in the life of the Church, not least in the rural 
areas, as a spiritual organization existing solely to be a handmaid 
of the Church. Through their membership women are beginning to 
accept new responsibilities, not least in the ministry of teaching. ... 
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In villages where there is a resident teacher’s wife, Fellowship 
meetings tend to be regular. In other places they often depend 
upon the visit of a missionary or church worker. In towns they are 
usually held monthly. Some areas are using a regular syllabus of 
lessons on the Creed, the meaning of communicant membership, 
Christian Home subjects, and the Fellowship aims. Some of the 
town groups follow additional courses in domestic and cultural 
subjects. 

The activities of members vary, but the following forms of 
service are fairly general: visiting and helping the sick in their 
homes or in hospital, making clothes for poor children, helping the 
Church through sales of work, organizing Christmas treats, assist- 
ing at Harvest Festivals, taking part in adult literacy projects and 
night schools, cleaning the church and maintaining its linen, help- 
ing in youth work of all kinds, catering for conferences, working 
in welfare clinics, Red Cross and other social organizations. Evan- 
gelism is always kept to the fore. Many members take part in 
weeks of witness. Some form groups for house-to-house visiting of 
non-Christian women and other regular evangelistic work. In the 
villages they learn Christian songs so that they may give their 
witness to non-Christians during work in the fields... . 

The second main development in the ministry of women was an 
Order for Women in the Church of South India, on the lines of 
certain small groups already existing in certain areas, e.g. the 
Bethel Ashram in Travancore. Many were of the opinion that an 
Order based on the sense of vocation for life-long service would be 
of great value in supplying the fellowship and support of like- 
minded people to those serving in lonely places, and in stressing 
the ideal of service rather than the desire for power or position... . 

The aim of the Order shall be to provide one means whereby 
the Church may recognize the ministry of such women who are en- 
gaged in full-time service of the Church, and who, regarding their 
service as part of a life-long vocation, desire to accept the obliga- 
tions and discipline of such an Order in fellowship with other 
women. ... 

The Order is as yet still in the stage of initial membership, but 
by its creation a potent instrument has been forged for the worship 
of God and the service of mankind in the Church of South India in 
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days to come. This calling of the few, together with that of the 
many in the Women’s Fellowship, is a great gift of God to His 
Church in South India. It is significant that it has been given to the 
women of this young Eastern Church to realize the first perfected 
achievements since union.*® 


A ZEAL FOR SERVICE 

WuaT is happening in the Diocese of Central Travancore is 
typical of what the women are doing throughout the Church 
of South India through the Women’s Fellowship and the Order 
for Women. We have already spoken of the Christa Seva 
Vidhyalaya Training Center and St. Christopher’s Training 
College, both in Madras. Grants have been made from the 
United Thank Offering to some of these institutions. 

The work in congregations is not unlike the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary in the Episcopal Church, with the women most active in 
worship, study, prayer, and parish work. The big difference is 
the village woman worker who is specially trained for the task. 
The same opportunities and the same problems confront the 
Mothers’ Union and the Women’s Fellowship of the Church of 
South India as the women face in the United States, but there 
is a missionary spirit and zeal for service among the Christian 
women of South India which can be an inspiration to all 
women everywhere. 


58 Marcus Ward, op. cit., pages 104, 105, 107, 108, 110, 111, 121, 126 
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GROWING TOGETHER 
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S. P. RAJU, A LAYMAN IN HYDERABAD, EXPRESSED AN 
analogy which was widely quoted after the Inauguration in 
1947. He said that the formation of the Church of South 
India was to him like recrystallization around a new nucleus, 
and that the members were like crystals (elements) in a new 
combination. But the process has not been as swift as that sug- 
gests. The Church of South India has been growing together 
for the past eight years. It is an adventure in organic church 
union which other Churches watch with greatest interest, be- 
cause it is the first attempt to unite the ancient Catholic tradi- 
ion of the Church with Reformation and Post-reformation 
Evangelical traditions. When the Anglicans, Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, and Methodists joined forces in South 
India a new pattern of church union emerged. Therefore, what 
is happening in the southern half of India is of vital concern to 
the whole Body of Christ around the world, whether viewed 
with alarm or hailed with joy. The fundamental conception 
that underlay the whole scheme in South India from the be- 
ginning is the conception of union as a process of growing 
together. Therefore, this chapter is an attempt to report on 
what this growing together means, as pieced together from 
various accounts of Anglicans who have been there.” 


59 A further and more up-to-date report will be made by the delegation 
appointed by the Presiding Bishop to visit the Church of South India. 
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The process of integration is apparently moving along faster 
than even the most convinced leaders had dared to hope, yet 
it is obvious that many problems remain to be solved, and from 
an Anglican point of view, many questions have still to be 
answered. Yet, as Archbishop Fisher told the Convocation of 
Canterbury in July, 1955: 

We have a heritage to preserve and must not betray it; but the 
only way in which to preserve the heritage of our faith is by obey- 
ing the inner law of its own nature, which is to go out to seek 
partnership in which to share with others in the freedom of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The action of the Church of England in July, 1955, acknowl- 
edged the episcopally consecrated and ordained bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons of the Church of South India as “bishops, 
priests, and deacons in the Church of God,” as has been noted. 
While serious barriers still remain to the achievement of full 
intercommunion and complete recognition of the Church of 
South India, yet the actions of the Convocations of York and 
Canterbury settled at least one question. This was due mainly 
to the fact that some of those who opposed the union in 1950 
were convinced by the evidence that the Church of South India 
was actually fulfilling its declaration of intention with refer- 
ence to the ministry. This does not solve the question as to 
those ministers of the Church of South India who have not 
been ordained by a bishop, but it does show that the Church 
intends to press on to the goal when “every minister exercising 
a permanent ministry in it will be an episcopally ordained min- 
ister.” In this respect it is clearly growing together. 

Since the major work of the Church of South India is in the 
villages, a description of what happens on a typical episcopal 
visitation is the best way of seeing the Church at work.” Since 
~ 60 Constitution of the Church of South India, II 21. 


61 See A South India Diary by J. E. Lesslie Newbigin (London, S.C.M. 
Press, 1951) for a more detailed account of a bishop’s life. 
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each bishop has hundreds of congregations” to visit (Bishop 
Jacob has 371; Bishop Newbigin, 579; several dioceses, more 
than 1000") it is quite an exciting event whenever he comes. 
Therefore a full scale program is planned. In all the villages, 
each time the bishop comes, there are baptisms, confirmations, 
the Holy Communion, individual conferences on matters of 
business, tough pastoral problems to solve, sick persons to get 
to hospitals, and any other matter which needs the bishop’s 
attention. The bishop often has three such visits in one day. 
These village visitations must seem rather long to an outsider 
for there are no clocks in the villages of South India“ and the 
language must sound like swift flowing gibberish to a foreigner, 
but in no single instance was there reported any boredom by 
those who shared in these visitations. 

Each time the bishop comes to a village, careful preparation 
is made and keen anticipation is evident long in advance, for 
this day is both holy day and holiday. Take the description of 
such a visitation in the Diocese of Central Travancore not far 
from Kottayam in the hill country during the monsoon season, 
as seen by an American, the Rev. James W. Kennedy, who 
accompanied him on this occasion. 


Bishop Jacob’s car arrived at a given hour at the crossroads 
leading up to the village. It had been raining heavily. The car 
could not traverse the narrow, muddy red clay road to the village 
about a mile away. So the entire congregation, some three hundred 
strong, had come down to greet the bishop and escort him to the 
schoolhouse which served temporarily as a church. As he stepped 
from the car the pastor and catechist greeted him, put garlands of 


62 One pastor has oversight of a number of congregations which are in- 
cluded in his pastorate. A catechist or Bible woman lives in almost every 
village where there is a Christian congregation, to assist the pastor. 

63 Figures from the Church of South India Synod Minutes, January 12-15, 
1954, 

64In Kottayam a siren wails over the city at 5:00 and 8:00 a.m., 12:00 
noon, and 8:00 p.m., to give to all the people the time, since there are few 
persons who own watches. 
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flowers (jasmine and roses) around his neck, while the people 
shouted, waved brightly colored homemade paper pennants on 
sticks, beat drums furiously, blew horns, sounded tinkly cymbals, 
whirled huge umbrellas, set off firecrackers, and in the general 
din made him feel welcome. The pastor led in a good British Hip, 
Hip, Hurray, and the procession set off for the village, the bishop 
walking under a canopy carried by four boys. The procession 
moved toward the village along the slippery, muddy mountain 
trail, with intermittent explosions of fireworks, the band making 
all the noise possible, and a team of dancers doing jumping patterns 
as they moved up the trail. It was very exciting with the people 
crowding all around—men and boys, women with babies astride 
their hips and many children, all moving along as a faithful band 
of pilgrims marching “to the promised land.” 

As the procession moved toward the village the non-Christians 
watched unsmiling along the line of march, looking quite envious, 
for the Christians were having so much fun. The contrast in the 
faces of the Christians and pagans was quite remarkable. These 
hill people were nothing but slaves and outcastes, who were being 
exploited by planters fifty years ago when Christianity came to give 
them hope. The faces of the Christians now no longer contain that 
hopeless hunger which is still evident in their non-Christian neigh- 
bors. 

The arrival at the village was greeted with great booms from 
giant firecrackers and even more noise, if possible. The festive 
spirit was contagious with the joyous anticipation of going to 
church. As many as possible crowded into the low L-shaped school 
building, arranged as a church, all barefooted, with the women on 
one side and the men on the other, sitting on the floor and packed 
together as closely as possible, with the baptismal candidates in 
front first and then the confirmands. Once in the church, the loud 
rejoicing gave way to quietness and great dignity as the bishop 
and other clergy vested and the services began. As the services 
flowed from one to the other, and went on for hours in the swelter- 
ing heat, the expression on the faces of the congregation (es- 
pecially those who were to be baptized or confirmed) was one of 
complete absorption in what was going on. The remarkable 
thoroughness of the preparation for baptism and confirmation was 
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impressive, and the exhaustive catechizing by the bishop before 
and after both baptism and confirmation made sure the new 
Christians were absolutely certain of their belief, ready and capable 
of bearing his or her witness every day in the village. Bishop Jacob 
admonished his newly baptized and confirmed members: “Just 
live your Christian life and leave the rest to God.” Bishop Azariah, 
in the old Anglican diocese of Dornakal, used to require all candi- 
dates immediately after baptism to stand in front of the congrega- 
tion, with hands on head and declare Woe is unto me if I preach 
not the Gospel. 


Bishop Jacob’s diocese stretches along the coast and is the 
most densely populated part of India, and there is no un- 
occupied land a hundred forty miles along the narrow curvy 
road from Cochin to Kottayam. It is the most Christian (thirty- 
three and one-third per cent) part of India (many are Roman 
Catholics, going back to the earliest Portuguese settlers), and 
the most literate. This diocese successfully handles twelve cul- 
tural groups, including the outcastes, and holds them together 
as Christians. 


A VILLAGE VISITATION 


IN one of the southernmost villages of the Diocese of Madura- 
Ramnad near Ramnad, which is the most underdeveloped part 
of India, Bishop Newbigin made a visitation one evening after 
having visited two other villages in the afternoon. About one- 
half of the population of this village was Christian. The usual 
procession led the bishop from the roadway (he had come as 
far as the car could go over the worst possible oxcart path, 
even over a ploughed field) up a footpath with a small array 
of people, accompanied by musical instruments, two young 
men doing a stick dance and with the people singing all the 
way. It was dusk when he arrived and a young man lighted 
the way with a lantern on top of his head, borne aloft with 
great dignity. A small harmonium with the one tone drone 
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kept the singing going. As the procession approached the 
church the Hindu half of the village had gathered to watch 
silently. Here was a ready-made opportunity. The bishop had 
a chair moved out in front of the church where he sat. The 
pastor preached an impassioned sermon first, as the glow from 
the lantern flickered on the dark faces packed around, and 
then the bishop spoke more quietly and simply, singing sweetly 
the line of a hymn, then teaching what it meant (a favorite 
Hindu method). Then the bishop asked one of the young girls 
(about fourteen years old) who was to be baptized, to bear 
witness. For five minutes she told her friends and neighbors 
why she had accepted Jesus Christ—a moving and thrilling 
experience. 

Then followed the usual visitation pattern of baptism, con- 
firmation, and Holy Communion. Bishop Newbigin used his 
fingers to drill the newly baptized and confirmed in the five 
points to which they were committed as Christians: 1. To read 
the Bible; 2. To pray regularly; 3. To worship in Church; 4. To 
bear witness; and 5. To give support. He ended at about 9:30 
o’clock. Then he had refreshments in one of the village huts. 
His departure was delayed by several persons in trouble: a 
woman whose husband had died, a few who needed hospitali- 
zation, business matters, and just visiting. The bishop never 
seemed hurried. At long last he was led back down the trail 
with the lantern leading the way, and with neem switches light- 
ing the path for those who followed. He drove to a mission- 
ary’s house midway between the villages just visited and the 
one to be visited next morning. 

Such stories of the bishops at work in their dioceses are 
numerous and very similar. Day after day they carry on their 
ministry as chief pastors of their flock and are enabled so to 
do, according to Bishop Newbigin, “by the grace of God.” 

The Church of South India is only the beginning, apparently, 
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of organic church unity in South India, and possibly in Ceylon, 
Pakistan, and North India. Those who have entered this 
scheme of union are utterly convinced the Holy Spirit did truly 
lead them through the many seemingly impossible moments 
when men’s hearts failed because of the almost insuperable 
disagreements; and the leaders of the Church of South India 
are ready and willing now, according to their public declara- 
tions, to follow His leading in any next step He asks. From the 
inspiration and practical success of this “pilgrim church” the 
Scheme of Church Union in Ceylon is awaiting action by the 
parent bodies and the Plan of Church Union in North India 
and Pakistan is far advanced, looking forward to possible final 
action in 1959. 


THE STRIVING MUST EVER CONTINUE 
CERTAINLY there are many and great problems facing the 
Church of South India; but it has survived so far and con- 
tinues to plough the straight furrow begun in 1947, and its 
leaders avow it is following firmly the original intentions of 
the Basis of Union and the Constitution to hold and teach the 
Catholic faith; and its members are confident they are doing 
the will of God. 

To those who have visited the Church of South India, the 
evidence is convincing according to what they have spoken 
and written, but toward a closer and more comprehensive 
unity the striving must ever continue. 
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ISSUES AT STAKE 


THE SHARP DEBATE OVER CERTAIN POINTS AT ISSUE IN 
the formation of the Church of South India has certainly been 
highly controversial and in this study we must deal with it as 
objectively and calmly as possible. One of the major issues at 
stake from the beginning of that Church is that some of the 
clergy are not episcopally ordained, even though the avowed 
intent of the Scheme is for a completely episcopally ordained 
ministry at the end of the thirty year period. But this has not 
been the only point of concern (see the six points noted by 
the 1948 Lambeth Conference, quoted on pages 43-44). Our 
main consideration must be the major points of genuine con- 
cern to Anglicans in regard to the Church of South India. We 
have already considered the Lambeth Conference of 1948 and 
its statements, as well as the actions of the Convocations of 
York and Canterbury taken in 1955, stating the position of 
the Church of England. In addition, several provinces of the 
Anglican Communion have taken certain actions and specified 
their points of concern and their present attitude toward the 
Church of South India and these we must consider also. 

The Episcopal Church in Scotland, by the action of its Col- 
lege of Bishops in June, 1949, declared with regreat “that the 
Constitution of the Church of South India, as it now stands, is 
not such as to allow the Episcopal Church in Scotland to enter 
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into communion with it.” In their resolutions they reiterated the 
need for complying with the six points of the Derby Report.® 
A new and revised statement prepared by the Scottish Bishops 
on their relation to the Church of South India will be available 
in the near future. 

The Church of the Province of South Africa, at a meeting of 
its Synod of Bishops in November, 1948, recognized no bishop 
or minister not episcopally consecrated or ordained before the 
inauguration of the Church of South India and therefore would 
not allow them to celebrate the Holy Communion in the 
Churches of the Province, but would allow them to preach by 
permission of the bishop of the diocese. Indeed this Province 
went so far as to say that if the Church of England recognized 
the present ministry of the Church of South India, including 
those not episcopally ordained, it would have to reconsider its 
own relation to the Anglican Communion. 

The Province of the West Indies, by the action of its Episco- 
pal Synod in January, 1949, declared it was not in communion 
with the Church of South India and could form no definitive 
judgment on its ministry until the end of the thirty year period, 
or until the Constitution was amended in accordance with the 
Derby Report. It further declared that “catholicity is a matter 
not only of a Constitution, but also of the life of the Church,” 
and that “valid orders do not make a valid Church; only a 
valid Church can convey valid orders.” This Province feels 
the need of more satisfactory provisions in respect to the forms 
to be used at consecrations and ordinations and of the mar- 
riage law of the Church of South India. In brief, it is with- 
holding final judgment. 

The General Council of the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon in December, 1949, acknowledged the 
episcopally consecrated and ordained bishops, priests, and 


65 See pages 43-44. 
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deacons in the Church of Christ, subject to certain regulations. 

The Church in Wales, in the light of the actions of the Con- 
vocations of York and Canterbury, is in the process of pre- 
paring a Bill of Procedure based upon the general principles 
enunciated in those actions for presentation to the Governing 
Body in September, 1957. 

The General Synod of the Church of Ireland took action 
setting up a limited intercommunion with the Church of South 
India; but further resolutions were presented to the General 
Synod in May, 1956, based on the resolutions passed by the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York in July, 1955. 

The other Provinces of the Anglican Communion have as 
yet taken no specific action, but will undoubtedly pursue their 
Own way in arriving at their attitude and relationship to the 
Church of South India. The crux of the Anglican attitude is 
summarized in the six points of the Derby Report. 

When we go back to the Derby Report and the Lambeth 
Conference of 1948, and to the Convocations of York and 
Canterbury meeting in 1950 and again in 1955, we find the is- 
sues fairly clearly drawn, namely the validity of the ministry 
and the question of intercommunion, both involving the meth- 
od of ordination, whether in the apostolic line or not. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1930 gave advice on the fol- 
lowing specific points: Intercommunion™ with the Church of 
South India while it maintains communion with non-episcopal 
Churches would be an anomaly,” but as part of a movement 
towards general and complete union, such an anomaly may be 
covered by the principle of economy;* consecration of bishops 

66 Reciprocal relations between two Churches, as to faith, ministry, and 
sacraments. 

67 A deviation from the historic rules of the Church. 

68 In the Eastern Church, the principle that a strict rule may be dispensed 


with in special cases in order to regularize abnormal conditions and for the 
good of souls. 
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per saltum (literally by a leap, in this case without previous 
ordination as deacon and as priest) while normally undesira- 
ble, was not invalid® and in the circumstances of the inaugura- 
tion of the United Church it was justifiable; confirmation be- 
fore ordination was the normal procedure but not absolutely 
necessary; and participation of presbyters in consecrations of 
bishops was “a legitimate symbolism” when referring to the 
inaugural service of consecration, but in subsequent consecra- 
tions it would tend to confusion and should not be adopted. 

Certain specific points were likewise mentioned at the deci- 
sive meeting of the Convocations in the summer of 1955, 
which were the chief concerns of the critics, centering pri- 
marily on acceptability of ordinations of presbyters and dea- 
cons in the Church of South India. There was no question 
about the consecration.of the new bishops of the Church of 
South India, nor of the form used, but as Canon Kemp pointed 
out, “form and manner alone are not sufficient to guarantee the 
character of a ministry. That can be substantiated only by the 
faith and practice of the Church itself.” The question is not 
one of verbal formulas but of purpose and intention. 

Canon Kemp also pointed out that while the Church of 
South India uses presbyter and not priest for the second order 
of ministry, presbyter is one of the two Latin words for priest 
and is the one most commonly used in the Latin literature of 
the early Church, and therefore it is not proof of an intention 
to depart from the Catholic doctrine of the priesthood. 


TO FIND THE FACTS 
ONE of the major reasons for sending a delegation from the 
Episcopal Church to South India is to note with care whether 
“the life of the Church” is fulfilling the intentions of the 


69 Ineffective. 
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Church of South India Constitution or not, and to seek out 
the truth or falsity of whatever dangers to the apostolic faith 
have been feared by members of the Anglican Communion. 
This delegation will attempt to find the facts about the Church 
of South India for the guidance of the Episcopal Church in 
formulating its attitude toward that Church. 

It will be a healthy thing for the Episcopal Church to dis- 
cuss points disturbing to anyone, facing all the facts honestly 
and fairly, willing to hear and receive the testimony of those 
who have been there. The official delegation will bring to the 
Church a valuable fund of first-hand information which will 
help the Episcopal Church to formulate its own position con- 
cerning the status of the ministry and its own relationship to 
the Church of South India. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED 

THis book is meant to prepare the people of the Episcopal 
Church to receive intelligently the findings of the delegation 
sent to South India, having acquired some background of the 
history of the Church of South India and some of the issues at 
stake. It cannot resolve all the points at issue, nor can it argue 
from one side or the other. But other source books are avail- 
able. One collection of such “objections considered” attempts 
to bring together “all the facts” and to correct misunderstand- 
ings and misrepresentations for the benefit of Anglicans. It was 
written by an Anglican priest who served in the Church of 
South India from its inception in 1947 to his furlough to Eng- 
land in 1950. Anthony Hanson went to India with considera- 
ble doubt in his mind about the right answer to the question, 
should an Anglican support the Church of South India? Here 
are some of his answers: 


The Church of South India is certainly catholic in the sense it 
possesses an episcopate standing in the Apostolic succession, for 
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from the beginning all bishops have been so consecrated and all 
consecrations in the future will be by the hands of bishops standing 
in the Apostolic Succession. While there are the exceptions of non- 
episcopally ordained ministers serving in the Church of South 
India now (growing fewer all the time), the Church of South 
India is in process of becoming fully catholic, and is bringing full 
catholicity to hundreds of thousands who did not possess it before. 
At the end of the thirty years period the Church will determine 
whether any such exceptions will be made from that point on. 

The Church of South India accepts the Bible as the supreme 
and decisive standard of faith, the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds 
as witnessing to and safeguarding that faith. But there is no in- 
tention of demanding the assent of individuals to every word and 
phrase in them, or to exclude reasonable liberty of interpretation, 
or to assert that those creeds are a complete expression of the 
Christian faith. 

While this Church is certainly in a state of rapid development 
and formative growth, the discipline of its members is much more 
strict than ours (ex-communication, for example, is used when 
warranted by the Church courts), and the diocesan Councils and 
the Synod of the whole Church (which meets once every two 
years), have both administrative and legislative powers. It is true 
that confirmation is an optional rite. However, confirmation is 
widely and generally used even in congregations without an Angli- 
can tradition, while baptism is required for Church membership.” 


Chapter III of the Constitution on The Membership of 
the Church cites among the requirements for membership the 
following: 


The Church of South India . . . recognizes as its members those 
persons who . . . have been baptized with water in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit... . Baptized children 
are members of the Church, and share in the privileges and obliga- 
tions of membership so far as they are capable of doing so. 

The full privileges and obligations of membership in the Church 


70 Should an Anglican Support the Church of South India? by Anthony 
Hanson (London, Church Missionary Society, 1951) page 86. See also The 
Convocations and South India by E. S. Mascall (London, Mowbray, 1955). 
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of South India belong to those who, having attained to years of 
discretion and having gained some measure of experience in the 
Christian life, and having received due instruction in Christian 
truth and in the duties of their Christian calling, make public pro- 
fession of their faith and of their purpose, with God’s help, to 
serve and to follow Christ as members of His Church. ... 

The service of Confirmation as used in the Church of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, and the forms of service for admission to full 
membership or to communicant status which before the union have 
been employed in the other uniting Churches, are accepted... 
and may be continued in the Church of South India.” 


There are many anomalies and unprecedented situations to 
be found in the Church of South India, but Anthony Hanson 
believes there is not sufficient cause for withholding Anglican 
support from “this great adventure in organic Church unity.” 
He ends his pamphlet with these statements of his belief in the 
Church of South India as an Anglican who lived and worked 
within the framework of this “new thing.” 


The Church of South India is guided by men of wisdom and 
learning who are well aware of the need to absorb the Catholic 
heritage of Christendom; we have in South India a wonderful op- 
portunity to break out of the Anglican-Free Church deadlock 
without losing anything precious that belongs to either; if any- 
thing in that Church needs rectifying, now is the time for Anglicans 
of all schools of thought to come out to South India and work for 
what they believe in—touch-line critics carry little weight; the 
Church of South India bids fair in God’s providence eventually to 
show an example of church life which will be more primitive and 
more truly Catholic than anything we can show today in the 
Anglican Communion. 


On the other hand, the same objections are viewed with 
grave and deepening anxiety by some people. A few have ac- 
tually received the actions of Convocation “with dismay and 


1 The Constitution of the Church of South India (Madras, Christian Lit- 
erature Society for India, 1952) pages 18-19. 
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even despair as a virtual abandonment by the Church of 
England of any claim to Catholicism.”” But the great majority 
of conservative Anglicans would not go nearly so far. 


Three unofficial Anglican groups called upon Church of Eng- 
land clergymen to defy resolutions adopted by the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York approving limited intercommunion with the 
Church of South India (the Society for Promoting Catholic Unity, 
the Catholic League, and the Council for Foreign Church Con- 
tacts—not to be confused with the Council on Foreign Relations 
of the Church of England). They asked Anglican clergy to re- 
pudiate and to say they will refuse to implement the resolutions, 
which were passed by the Convocations in July, 1955. The three 
groups said the Church of South India is “rooted in an act of 
schism by which it deliberately cut itself off from communion with 
every part of the Catholic Church in order to unite with Protestant 
sects. This scheme opens wide the door for similar subversive 
plans for reunion with dissenters.” 


The Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, the 
Most Rev. John A. F. Gregg, said in Reunion: 


The acceptance of episcopacy as a practice is indispensable for 
those who would enter into communion with the Anglican Church, 
and the suggestion that no particular theory of episcopacy need be 
insisted on is dangerous. . . . If episcopacy is invested with no 
apostolic association, and is treated merely as a desirable because 
an early practice, we rob it of any final and ultimate authority. 


T. S. Eliot, in an article entitled Reunion by Destruction, 
said: 


No generous mind can welcome the task of denouncing the 
results of twenty years of devoted labour on the part of such 
Christian men as the designers of the South India Scheme; no 
ingenuous heart can fail to be moved by the spectacle of such 
waste. Twenty patient years to build what is only an elaborate 
artifice. 


72 Mascall, op. cit. page 3 
73 As reported in The Witness, December 8, 1955, page 5. 
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The plight of continuing Anglicans has been widely publi- 
cized, with editorial insistence that their convictions be re- 
spected. The situation in Nandyal and in Mavelikara are cases 
in point and are of major concern to many Anglicans. There 
is need for more accurate information on the status of these 
two unfortunate points of tension and misunderstanding. 

Within the Episcopal Church in the United States, opinions 
about the Church of South India have not yet crystallized as 
much as they have in the Church of England. Generally speak- 
ing, the attitude has been one of watchful waiting, of sympa- 
thetic interest combined with some criticism of details. 

Shortly after the inauguration of union in South India, the 
Rev. Louis A. Haselmayer wrote: 


However necessary might be the need for a united Christendom 
in South India, we must draw the following conclusions upon 
which this experiment must be judged. 


1. The plan of union attempts to combine divergent minis- 
terial traditions without first reconciling divergent traditions of 
doctrine. This principle has influenced all reunion activities since 
1920, but today competent authorities on Christian Unity sus- 
pect that it is a fruitless method of approach, historically, theo- 
logically, and practically. 

2. The plan of union attempting to combine three variant 
Christian traditions has really combined only two. For the Angli- 
can element has become so dilute that it can hardly be called a 
contribution. 


3. Anglican participation in the plan is open to question from 
a canonical point of view, and the actual procedure by which 
the final vote was effected involved unconstitutional actions, hasty 
decisions, and extremely close majorities. The Church of South 
India did not spring into being with the whole-hearted and joyous 
blessing of the Anglican province of India, Burma, and Ceylon.” 


™ The Church of South India: Its Relationship to the Anglican Com- 
munion by Louis A. Haselmayer, Ph.D. Obtainable from the Retreat House, 
7 East 95th St., New York. 
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Replying to this, the Rev. Gardiner M. Day, rector of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts, commented: 


The question of constitutionality and legality of every step 
occupies such a position of priority in all Dr. Haselmayer’s 
thought that it is impossible to believe that he could favor any 
union of any part of the Anglican Communion with any non- 
episcopal church, save on the basis of absorption—that is on 
the basis of the complete acceptance by the other church of all 
Anglican doctrine and formularies. Absorption, however, has 
never been an Anglican, but rather a Roman principle. The Angli- 
can position has always been reunion, which implies mutuality, 
and not surrender.” 


On the positive side Dr. Day wrote in the same article: 


We believe that the sole basis upon which different streams 
of Christian tradition can be brought into unity is that of a deep 
sense of fellowship in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. Fellowship 
in Christ rests on faith and mutual trust. No two communions 
are going to be effectively united solely on the basis of agreement 
on doctrinal formularies and canon law, but primarily on the 
basis of a shared faith in the redemptive power of Jesus Christ, 
and in the continuing guidance of the Holy Spirit, combined with 
a deep trust in the sincerity and consecrated Christian spirit of 
those entering the union. If this shared faith and mutual trust 
exists among the members of the uniting churches, the union will 
be vital and successful; but if it does not exist, no amount of 
agreement on formularies can produce it. 

In a word, union can only be built on a living faith. 


Commenting on Dr. Day’s article, an editorial in The Liv- 
ing Church said, “We agree with much of what the Rev. 
Gardiner Day has to say,” but added: 

No Church reunion is desirable except on the basis of the full 
faith, reformed but undiluted, of the Holy Catholic Church. That, 
we believe, is the unity for which our Lord Himself prayed, and 
that is the unity to which we pledge our devotion every time we 
recite the historic Christian Creed. 


™ The Living Church, January 30, 1949. 
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NANDYAL: PERSONALITIES AND PROPERTY 

THE bishops of the Church of South India, assembled in 
Bangalore in the summer of 1955, gave the following informa- 
tion on Nandyal in the Diocese of Dornakal. It is a question of 
“personalities and properties,” as well as theology, they said, 
indicating that the few have swayed the many in this area 
which is still outside the Church of South India and under a 
commissary appointed by the Metropolitan of the Church of 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, with the consent of the 
Church of South India. There were a number of operative 
factors which brought about the break: not only the with- 
drawal of S.P.G.’s financial support but equally, undoubtedly, 
family factors, personal quarrels, and material considerations 
entered into and embittered the efforts which Christians of 
each Church made, in the latter part of 1947, to secure the 
allegiance of the whole area. From this arose what Lambeth 
1948 called that “grievous breakdown of Christian fellowship” 
which is the Nandyal problem.” 

Bishop Partridge’s report to the Convocation of Canterbury 
and York on the Nandyal situation maintains that regardless 
of what has happened and of the difficulties and divisions 
which still exist, 
the only solution for the time being would seem to be for the two 
groups to continue learning to live side by side in peace and 
charity and for us to bear as best we can those troubles into 
which our imperfect discipleship brings us. We believe that as 
we progress in this, God will make other things clear to us; and 
that without this any other solution of the problem will fail to go 
to its roots. We believe that in this some progress has been made; 


and that we can give thanks for the signs at least of a new spirit 
at work in the Nandyal area.” 


76 4 Note on Nandyal by Bishop W. A. Partridge, from the United Report 
of the Two Joint Committees of Convocation, op. cit. Appendix III. 
7 ibid. page 29 
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There are three parishes of continuing Anglicans in some- 
what the same dilemma as Nandyal, namely Trivandrum in 
the Diocese of South Travancore, Mavelikara in the Diocese 
of Central Travancore, and Hyderabad in the Diocese of 
Medak. In Trivandrum the problem was complicated by social 
and other non-theological factors, where a group of ex-Syrian 
Orthodox who had become Anglicans and who spoke Mala- 
yalam, all city and professional people, were fearful they 
would be swallowed up in a low caste group and lost in a sea 
of Tamil; a case of class distinction. They wanted to be at- 
tached to Central Travancore rather than South Travancore. 
Bishop Jacob has provided an episcopally ordained priest to 
look after this group until the matter is settled.” 

Mavelikara, a village in Central Travancore, was first en- 
thusiastic over the Church of South India. Indeed, it belonged 
to the Church of South India as a parish for fourteen months 
even after the trouble arose over a piece of property sold by 
the bishop to a Jacobite Christian. The piece of property, 
twelve acres in size, was near the parish church but not next 
door. It was on the river and was constantly being washed 
away, so the property was not used. Some members of the con- 
gregation protested and questioned the competency of a 
Church of South India bishop to sell property which belonged 
to the C.M.S. A small group claimed they had remained An- 


78 The future of Nandyal, which at present is under the Metropolitan’s 
Commissary in Episcopal orders, was debated at length at the meeting of 
the General Council of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 
in January, 1956, and it was resolved to request the Metropolitan to appoint 
a committee to study the present position in Nandyal, particularly in rela- 
tion to the Church of South India on the one hand, and the negotiations for 
Church Union in North India on the other, and with special reference to 
self-support, teaching and discipline. The committee will make recommenda- 
tions to the Metropolitan in respect of the future arrangements for Nandyal. 
On hearing that Christ Church, Trivandrum, which is near India’s southern 
tip, has decided to join the Church of South India, the council accorded its 
permission on the understanding that an ex-Anglican priest will be appointed 
to that church. 
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glicans and therefore owned the property. The matter is in 
court and promises to be solved by some compromise soon. 
About ninety per cent of the persons involved are ready to 
withdraw the suit now. Those who wish can remain Anglicans 
as individuals and the bishop will furnish them an Anglican 
pastor when possible (some 102 members continue as Angli- 
cans while six hundred are Church of South India members). 
When the property matter is settled, it is hoped that the breach 
will be healed. 

In Hyderabad the situation is similar. There an Anglo- 
Indian group first recognized the Church of South India, then 
quarreled over property rights, and withdrew. Personal quar- 
rels and semi-educated leaders have complicated the property 
issue, which is still pending in court. Bishop Whittaker is pro- 
viding for this congregation until the matter can be perma- 
nently settled. 

The areas of continuing Anglicans within the confines of the 
Church of South India are of concern to the entire Anglican 
Communion. And there are other matters of even deeper con- 
cern. Such issues as the different stages of intercommunion; 
the validity of orders; the intention of a Church in its ordina- 
tion services; creedal orthodoxy; the indiscriminate and un- 
limited exchange of pulpits and altars; and other important, 
though technical problems. 

These difficulties are not confined to present or former 
Anglicans; there are disturbing reports that other congrega- 
tions have remained outside the Church of South India, or 
have withdrawn from it. And the Lutherans, Baptists, and 
others, notably the Ancient Church of India (Syrian Ortho- 
dox) and the Mar Thoma Church (Juhanon Mar Thomas, its 
head, is a President of the World Council of Churches), still 
remain apart from it. 

In answer to the question “What do Catholic principles re- 
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quire?” E. L. Mascall wrote an article which appeared in the 
Church Times, London, April 15, 1955: 


My concern is with the attitude Catholic-minded Anglicans 
should take towards the Church of South India at the present 
time. It has special reference to the frequent proposal that the 
Church of England should without delay, enter into full com- 
munion with the Church of South India. The very phrase “full 
communion” seems to be used in a number of different senses 
so that it is not at all easy to discover its meaning in any parti- 
cular case. ; 

In its most obvious sense full communion denotes the complete 
mutual acceptance and fellowship which obtains, for example, 
between the various Churches of the Anglican Communion. 
Among other things, it allows admission of any minister of the 
body to celebrate the Eucharist at the altars of another without 
the requirement of any further rite of ordination. In this sense 
full communion with the Church of South India would mean that 
non-episcopally ordained ministers of that Church would be 
allowed to celebrate the Eucharist in the Church of England. 

The uneasiness of Catholic-minded Anglicans is in no way 
due to hostility towards the Church of South India. It is possible 
to hold, as I hold myself, that the method adopted for bringing 
about union in South India was in many ways a wrong method, 
and yet, at the same time, to be anxious and willing to do all that 
one can to help the Church of South India now that it has come 
into being. 

, Indeed, the more we are conscious of its shortcomings from 

| the Catholic point of view, the more eager we should be to assist 
it to overcome those shortcomings. Many of us have the most 
friendly memories of our contacts and conversations with members 
of the Church of South India, and our admiration for their vivid 
consciousness of the organic function of the episcopate in the 
life of their Church. It does not, however, follow from this that 
we ought to press for the immediate establishment of full com- 
munion, in the natural sense of that term. 

The question of the formal validity of the consecrations and 
ordinations performed in the Church of South India since the 
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formation of that body was discussed exhaustively, not very long 
ago by a group of Catholic-minded Anglican theologians. Our 
conclusion was that there was no doubt that these consecrations 
and ordinations were formally valid. If, for example, an episcopally 
ordained presbyter of the Church of South India wishes to leave 
the Church of South India and become a priest of the Church of 
England, he would not need any fresh ordination. 

Our examination of the Ordinal of the Church of South India 
left us in no doubt that it was as adequate a rite as that of the 
Church of England. Nor was there any doubt that the bishops 
consecrated at or since the union in the Church of South India 
were in the historic succession. 

The only remaining point was that of intention. We carefully 
considered the question whether the fact that the Church of South 
India allows (and will allow for an indefinite period) the duties 
and functions of presbyters to be discharged by ministers who 
have not been episcopally ordained shows a defect on the part 
of the Church of South India in the intention with which it ordains 
its ministers. 

We agreed that this toleration of an only partly episcopally 
ordained ministry was a grave defect in the Church of South 
India from the point of view of Catholic principle. It is, indeed, 
one which should make anything like full intercommunion im- 
possible. But we could not see that it affected the question of 
intention. 

It is not perhaps always realized how little intention is needed 
for the performance of a sacrament that is technically valid. Ac- 
cording to the general teaching of the Western Church, all that 
is needed from the point of view of intention for a valid sacrament 
is that the person performing it should intend, in some general 
way, to do what the Church does, whatever his notion about the 
Church, the sacrament, its effect and its object may be. 

On such a view of intention—and it is, after all, the only view 
which makes it possible for us to be confident that there are a 
validly ordained ministry and valid sacraments anywhere—it 
would seem quite impossible to deny the technical validity of the 
consecrations and ordinations performed in the Church of South 
India since the union. 
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Valid orders are not, however, all that is needed for full com- 
munion. . . . The question of orthodoxy is vital; and it is well 
known that many Anglicans have felt qualms about the doctrinal 
position of the Church of South India, especially as regards its 
attitude to the creeds. I do not think we can yet consider that 
position as satisfactory; for, whatever the substantial orthodoxy 
of the Church of South India at the moment, its formularies bind 
it singularly little for the future. 

Nevertheless, in view of the explanations which the Church 
of South India has given of the Statement of Faith of the Church 
contained in its Constitution, it seems reasonable to accept pro- 
visionally the prima facie orthodoxy of a minister of the Church 
of South India until the contrary has been proved. 

Does this mean, however, that the Church of England ought 
to extend an unrestricted invitation even to the episcopally or- 
dained ministers of the Church of South India to minister in our 
churches? The serious objection to this arises from the fact that, 
since the Church of South India is in full communion with all its 
non-episcopal parent bodies, there would be nothing to prevent 
such a minister from ministering in the Anglican parish church 
in the morning and in the Congregational chapel across the road 
in the evening; or from inviting members of all parent bodies of 
the Church of South India to the altar every time he celebrated 
the Holy Communion. 

The chaos which this would introduce into parish life is too 
obvious to need description. The Church of England could hardly 
require less in the way of conformity to her discipline, from such a 
visiting bishop or presbyter than she requires of her own clergy. 

In every way that is possible, without disloyalty to our Catholic 
heritage, we should do all that we can to help the Church of South 
India to overcome the handicap of its ambiguous origin and to 
grow up into the fulness of Catholic faith and practice. But for 
this very reason, it is essential that we shall not fall into compro- 
mise upon those points of Catholic order in which the Church of 
South India is defective or indecisive. By so doing we should be- 
tray our own heritage and do a grave disservice to the Church of 
South India itself. 
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WE MUST RESERVE JUDGMENT 

THERE will continue to be the pros and cons of debate and 
even controversy over the Anglican views of the Church of 
South India. This is a healthy condition, for one must be open- 
minded to all the issues to gain a balanced understanding of 
what is involved in the recognition or non-recognition of this 
new organic union which claims both a Catholic and a Prot- 
estant heritage. We must reserve judgment until the problem 
becomes an immediate one and the Episcopal Church is called 
on to express its opinions in definite form. The report of the 
South India delegation and its proper evaluation by the special 
theological sub-committee of the Joint Commission on Ecu- 
menical Relations should lead to a preliminary statement to 
General Convention on the issues at stake and what the atti- 
tude of the Episcopal Church might be. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Sa 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
States of America is an autonomous Province of the Anglican 
Communion. It is not bound by the actions of any other Prov- 
ince, such as those of the Convocations of York and Canter- 
bury of the Church of England taken in July, 1955. Its 
attitudes toward the Church of South India must be declared 
independently, although all actions by other parts of the An- 
glican Communion will be studied and evaluated and used as 
guides. 

The resolutions of General Convention in September, 1955, 
were the first definite official statements and actions concern- 
ing the Church of South India taken by the American section 
of the Anglican Communion. These resolutions (see page 1) 
were inspired by the recommendations of the Anglican Con- 
gress of 1954. 

Since 1947 there has been a fair amount of comment in the 
church press, both editorially and in varoius articles, written 
from many points of view. “There is a pretty substantial back- 
log of let’s go easy comment when you add it all together,” 
says the editor of The Living Church. Up to the present there 
has been a general, but scattered interest in the fact of the 
Church of South India, a distant, second-hand interest so to 
speak, for our Church has not been involved in any negotia- 
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tions or debates on the subject. Now, however, this book is 
among you, to inform and to clarify and to stimulate; and the 
delegation authorized by General Convention has been chosen 
and sent. 

The delegation of five” was selected with care to secure men 
of stature and influence who would represent the widely differ- 
ent opinions, viewpoints, and schools of thought within the 
Church, and who would go with an open mind. Their report 
will be presented to the meeting of the Joint Commission on 
Ecumenical Relations in January, 1957. Then during the re- 
mainder of the triennium the Joint Commission on Ecumeni- 
cal Relations, with the help of a special theological sub-com- 
mittee,” will formulate its report on the Church of South 
India for presentation to the General Convention meeting in 
1958. Since this will be immediately after the next meeting of 
the Lambeth Conference we shall have the benefit of their dis- 
cussions and actions on the Church of South India and the 
Schemes of Union formulated for Ceylon and North India. 

Until then we must study and be informed so that wise 
action, if any, may be taken in 1958. 

But where do we stand at the moment as a Church, as a 
Province of the Anglican Communion? We have had visits to 
many parts of our Church during the past few years by repre- 
sentatives from the Church of South India. The Rev. John P. 
Aaron, Bishop Azariah’s son-in-law, an ex-Anglican who was 
prepared for the ministry in this country, is still working in the 
villages of the old Diocese of Dornakal. His visit helped a 

79 The Rt. Rev. Norman Spencer Binsted, chairman, Missionary Bishop of 
the Philippines; the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, vice-chairman, Bishop 


of Missouri; the Rev. John V. Butler, the Rev. Gardner M. Day, and Mr. 
Clifford P. Morehouse, secretary. 

80 The Rt. Rev. Robert F. Gibson, Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia; the Rev. 
Lawrence Rose, chairman, the Rev. Edward R. Hardy, the Rev. Powel Mills 
Dawley, the Rev. William S. Wolf. 
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great deal to give to a few churchmen an accurate understand- 
ing of the situation. 

Bishop Jacob of Central Travancore, an ex-Anglican, who 
presided over the service of inauguration, visited this country 
several years ago and in his quiet way won many friends for 
the Church of South India. At the age of seventy he is still 
able to plan new projects and do his full share of strenuous 
pastoral visitations required of the bishops in the Church of 
South India. 

While Bishop Hollis, ex-Anglican and recently retired bish- 
op of Madras, was Moderator of the Church of South India he 
visited this country and spoke widely in several diocese. He 
was an important figure in the final stages of the negotiations 
in South India and he is now living and teaching at the United 
Theological College in Bangalore. 

During the Evanston year 1954 (when the Second Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches met in America) some 
of the Church of South India clergy spoke in this country and 
Episcopalians had many opportunities to hear them. Bishop 
Newbigin, an ex-Presbyterian was one of these. He has won a 
place as a distinguished theologian and pastor and has made 
a lasting impression on all who heard him. He was chairman 
of the Message Committee at the Evanston Assembly. 

In addition to these three leading bishops and one presbyter, 
there has been a constant flow of young men from South India 
to American seminaries. A few men, like M. M. Thomas, have 
been on extended teaching tours and have kept many speaking 
engagements in all parts of the country. At Evanston in 1954 
during the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, many of our members were able to participate for 
the first time in the Liturgy of the Church of South India. 

The combined Christmas-New Year’s edition of Life maga- 
zine (1955-1956) covering the Christian religion, had a very 
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good section on the Church of South India and has stimulated 
interest in what is happening in that part of Asia. 

The study of Under Three Flags by Stephen C. Neill, former 
Anglican bishop of Tinevelly in South India, has helped in an 
understanding of India and the Church of South India. 


WHERE DO WE STAND 

WHERE do we stand? Not anywhere at the moment. That is 
the general purpose behind this study and the delegation sent 
to South India: to discover where we do stand. There are many 
facts and impressions to be assembled so that we shall be able 
to say officially where we stand. One of the actions of the Joint 
Commission on Ecumenical Relations at its meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1956, was the appointment of the small theological sub- 
committee to aid the delegation in making its trip as valuable 
as possible by seeking for information and answers in certain 
concrete areas of concern to American Episcopalians. Upon 
the report from the delegation, the theological sub-committee 
of the Joint Commission will help the delegation formulate the 
findings which will in turn be considered seriously at its meet- 
ing in January, 1957. In all probability this same theological 
sub-committee will help prepare the report, with its accom- 
panying resolutions, for the General Convention of 1958. 
Here are some of the points which must be considered: 


1. The Church of South India certainly possesses an epis- 
copate standing in the Apostolic Succession, for from the be- 
ginning all bishops have been so consecrated and all consecra- 
tions in the future will be by the hands of bishops standing in 
the Apostolic Succession. But does the Church of South India 
consider the apostolic ministry a necessary factor in the cath- 
olicity of that Church? 

2. The Episcopal Church, with the rest of the Anglican 
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Communion, has set forth four factors as its platform for 
Christian union—“The substantial deposit of Christian faith 
and order committed by Christ and His Apostles to the Church 
unto the end of the world;’* the Scriptures, the Creeds, the 
Sacraments, the Historic Episcopate. To what extent does the 
Church of South India meet these requirements? 


3. Should we ask the Church of South India to make such 
changes in its Constitution as those set forth in the “Derby Re- 
port” which an editorial in The Living Church, February 5, 
1956, called The Six Things That Are Wrong, before extend- 
ing recognition to the Church of South India? 


4. The Episcopal Church is already in communion with the 
Old Catholic (non-Roman) Churches, including the Polish 
National Catholic Church in the U.S.A., and has close rela- 
tionships with the Philippine Independent Church, the Church 
of Sweden, and the Eastern Orthodox Churches. If the Epis- 
copal Church were to give a degree of recognition to the 
Church of South India, what effect would this have on our 
relations with those other Churches? Will our relations to 
other Anglican Churches be affected by any action of ours, as 
intimated by the Province of West Africa (see page 90)? It 
will be necessary in this connection to examine the Syrian 
Orthodox Church in South India in its two divisions, and to 
note that they have no relationships with the Church of South 
India. 

5. Some Anglicans and some Congregationalists in South 
India have continued in their old traditions, refusing to unite 
with the new Church of South India. Does this dissent give 
evidence of serious points of weakness in the Plan of Union, 
or not? 


6. The Derby Report said that “the statement on the sacra- 


81 The General Convention of 1886. 
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ments in the Church of South India should be freed from mis- 
leading ambiguities.” What are these ambiguities and what 
could be done to clarify them? 

7. The new Liturgy of the Church of South India is gen- 
erally considered to be an excellent one, but it would be useful 
to ask questions about what the Church of South India is do- 
ing with regard to development on the liturgical side. There 
have been rumors of a revision of the Ordinal. Is such a revi- 
sion likely in any important particular? 

8. The Church of South India states that “it does not de- 
mand the assent of individuals to every word and phrase con- 
tained in the Creeds.” The Anglican Primate of Ireland has 
said, “The only hope for Church unity is firm adherence to 
the Creeds.” In the Articles of Religion the Episcopal Church 
says, with the rest of the Anglican Communion, “The Creeds 
ought thoroughly to be received and believed: for they may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” How can 
these statements be reconciled? 

9. Should we expect the Church of South India to demon- 
strate a more complete unity of views on difficult questions of 
faith and order than we ourselves have achieved? 

10. Is there a danger that by making too rigorous demands 
or by standing aloof from such movements for Church unity 
as this, we may contribute to the growth of Churches in Asia 
less inclusive of the elements we value greatly? 


EVIDENCES OF GROWING TOGETHER 
In exploring the present situation we should note specifically 
evidences of growing together and how well ex-Anglicans have 
been integrated into the new Church; the use of Confirmation 
in other than ex-Anglican areas; the use of the Church of 
South India Liturgy in ex-Anglican areas; the work of the 
bishops and the exercise of their apostolic ministry; the differ- 
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ences made in the impact of Christianity in South India since 
the inauguration of the Church of South India; the financial 
situation and the continuing support from the outside, from 
missionary societies especially, and what effect, if any, Reso- 
lution Three, passed by the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York in July, 1955, has had on the restoration of S.P.G. 
support from England. 

And further, there should be sought out all the factors for 
or against this first major attempt at reunion across Catholic- 
Protestant lines and to discover how successful this venture 
has been in the eyes of those who are in it, cataloging what are 
the strengths and the weaknesses of the Church of South India. 
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AN ORDER FOR THE LORD'S SUPPER 
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AN ORDER FOR THE LORD'S SUPPER» 


A service that may be used before the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 


@ As often as possible, a special service shall be held the night before 
the celebration of The Lord’s Supper, or at some other convenient 
time. Or it may be held before the celebration on the same day, with 
an interval for silent common prayer. Such a service may include, 
besides the praise of God, the confession of sin, and the reading and 
preaching of God’s Word: 


I. The reading of I Corinthians 11:23-29. 


2. The reading, with responses, of the Ten Commandments or of 
the Lord’s Summary of the Law and the Prophets. 

3. An Exhortation. 
Any of these passages may be used after the Gloria in Excelsis if not 
already used here. 


THE PREPARATION 


@ A hymn or psalm may be sung or said. 


@ As the ministers come to the Lord’s Table, the people shall stand. 
The presbyter, or one of those with him, shall carry in both hands the 
Bible from which the lessons are to be read, and shall place it on the 
Table or on a lectern. The presbyter may stand behind the Table, 
facing the people. 

82 An Order for the Lord’s Supper or the Holy Eucharist approved by the 
Synod, January 1954, for General Use Whenever it is desired (Madras, 
Oxford University Press, 1954). 
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@ The presbyter shall say, the people standing: 
Let us pray 
COLLECT FOR PURITY 


@. Then all shall sing or say: 
THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 


@ Or this ancient hymn, thrice repeated: 


Holy God; 
Holy and mighty, holy and immortal, have mercy on us. 


@ Or this litany, the deacon leading the responses: 


ORTHY is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing. 


Unto the Lamb be glory! 


Unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, be 
the blessing, and the honour, and the glory, and the dominion, 
for ever and ever. 


Unto the Lamb be glory! 


Worthy art thou, for thou wast slain, and didst purchase 
unto God with thy blood men of every tribe, and tongue, and 
people, and nation. 


Unto the Lamb be glory! Salvation unto our God which 
sitteth on the throne and unto the Lamb. Blessing, and glory, 
and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and 
might, be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen. 

@ Or another hymn may be sung. 
@ Then shall the presbyter say: 
RETHREN, we have come together to hear God’s most 
holy Word, and to receive the body and blood of the 
Lord. Let us, therefore, kneel and examine ourselves in silence, 
seeking God’s grace that we may draw near to him with 
repentance and faith. 
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@ All shall kneel. After a short silence the presbyter shall say: 


E that do truly and earnestly repent you of your sins, and 

are in love and charity with your neighbours, and intend to 
live a new life, following the commandments of God and walk- 
ing from henceforth in his holy ways, make your humble con- 
fession to Almighty God, that you may be reconciled anew to 
him through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


@ The deacon leading, all shall say together: 


EAVENLY Father, we confess that we have sinned 

against thee and our neighbour. We have walked in 
darkness rather than in light; we have named the name of 
Christ, but have not departed from iniquity. Have mercy 
upon us, we beseech thee; for the sake of Jesus Christ forgive 
us all our sins; cleanse us by thy Holy Spirit; quicken our con- 
sciences; and enable us to forgive others, that we may hence- 
forth serve thee in newness of life, to the glory of thy holy 
name. Amen. 


@ Or the presbyter may use certain other forms. 
@ Then the presbyter shall stand and say: 
EAR the gracious Word of God to all who truly turn to 
him through Jesus Christ. 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. 


God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. 


Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 


If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous: and he is the propitiation for our sins. 


Lt] 


@ After a short silence, the presbyter shall say: 


LMIGHTY God, our heavenly Father, who of his great 
mercy has promised forgiveness of sins to all who forgive 
their brethren and with hearty repentance and true faith turn 
unto him; Have mercy upon you; pardon and deliver you 
from all your sins; confirm and strengthen you in all goodness; 
and bring you to eternal life; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. Thanks be to God. 


@ The presbyter may say us and our for you and your; if so, the 
prayer shall precede the reading of the Gracious Word of God. 


+ 


THE MINISTRY OF THE WORD OF GoD 


The Lord be with you; 
And with thy spirit. 
Let us pray 


il Here shall follow the Collect of the Day, or another short prayer. 


@ The people may stand for the reading of Scripture, or at least for 
the reading of the Gospel. Before each lesson the reader shall say: 
Here the Word of God, as it is written in (the name of the Book), in 
the . . . chapter beginning at the . . . verse; and after it he shall say: 
Here ends the lesson. 


@ The lesson from the Old Testament shall be read, and after it the 
people shall say: 


Thanks be to thee, O God. 


@ A psalm or hymn may be sung. 


@ The Epistle shall be read, and the people shall say: 
Thanks be to thee, O God. 

@ The Gospel shall be read, and the people shall say: 
Praise be to thee, O Christ. 
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@ Then the sermon shall be preached, the people sitting. Then the 
Nicene Creed shall be said or sung by all, standing; 


THE NICENE CREED 


@ Or the Apostles’ Creed may be used. 
@ Announcements may be made here, and the collection may be 
taken. A hymn may also be sung. 


@ Biddings for prayer may be made, and then, all kneeling, one of 
these litanies may be said or sung, the deacon leading; or the presbyter 
may offer intercession in his own words for the Church and the world. 


Let us pray 


LMIGHTY God, who has taught us to make prayers and 
supplications, and to give thanks, for all men; hear us 
when we pray: That it may please thee to inspire continually 
the universal Church with the spirit of truth, unity, and con- 
cord: 


Hear us, we beseech thee, O Lord (and so after each peti- 
tion). 

That it may please thee to grant that all they that do confess 
thy holy Name may agree in the truth of thy holy word, and 
bear witness to it with courage and fidelity: 

That it may please thee to lead the nations in the paths of 
righteousness and peace: 

That it may please thee to guide with thy pure and peace- 
able wisdom those who bear authority in the affairs of men, 
especially the President of the Indian Republic . . . and those 
who rule over us; that we and all men may be godly and 
quietly governed: 

That it may please thee to give grace to all bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons, especially thy servants . . . our Modera- 
tor and... our bishop, that by their life and doctrine they 
may set forth thy true and living Word, and rightly and duly 
administer thy holy Sacraments: 

That it may please thee to guide and prosper those who are 
laboring for the spread of thy Gospel among the nations, and 
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to enlighten with thy Spirit all places of education, learning, 
and healing: 

That it may please thee that through thy heavenly bene- 
diction we may be saved from dearth and famine, and may with 
thankful hearts enjoy the fruits of the earth in their season: 

That it may please thee to give thy heavenly grace to all 
thy people in their several callings, and especially to this con- 
gregation here present; that, with meek heart and due rever- 
ence, they may hear, and receive thy holy Word; truly serving 
thee in holiness and righteousness all the days of their life: 

That it may please thee of thy goodness, O Lord, to com- 
fort and succour all them, who in this transitory life are in 
trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or any other adversity: 

And we praise thee for all thy servants departed this life in 
thy faith and fear, beseeching thee to give us grace that we 
may follow their good examples, and with them be made par- 
takers of thy heavenly kingdom: 


as 
@ The second litany 


Ro the peace that is from above, and for the salvation of 
our souls, let us pray to the Lord. 


Lord, have mercy (and so after each bidding). 


For the peace of the whole world, for the welfare of God's 
holy Churches, and for the union of all, let us pray to the Lord. 

For our bishops and all other ministers (especially . . . our 
Moderator and ... our bishop), that with a good heart and a 
pure conscience they may accomplish their ministry, let us 
pray to the Lord. 

For the rulers of our country and all in authority, let us pray 
to the Lord. 

For the sick, the suffering, the sorrowful, and the dying, let 
us pray to the Lord. 

For the poor, the hungry, orphans and widows and them 
that suffer persecution, let us pray to the Lord. 
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For ourselves and all who confess the name of Christ, that 
we may show forth the excellencies of him who called us out 
of darkness into his marvellous light, let us pray to the Lord. 

That, with all his servants who have served him here and 
are now at rest, we may enter into the fullness of his unending 
joy, let us pray to the Lord. 


@ After either Litany the presbyter shall say: 
Let us pray 


LMIGHTY God, the fountain of all wisdom, who knowest 

our necessities before we ask, and our ignorance in ask- 

ing; We beseech thee to have compassion upon our infirmities; 

and those things, which for our unworthiness we dare not, and 

for our blindness we cannot ask, vouchsafe to give us, for the 
worthiness of thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


@ Or this: 


LMIGHTY and everlasting God, by whose Spirit the whole 
body of the Church is governed and sanctified, receive 

our supplications and prayers, which we offer before thee for 
all estates of men in thy holy Church, that every member of 
the same, in his vocation and ministry, may truly and godly 
serve thee; through our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


@ The presbyter shall then give the first benediction: 


HE grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, be with you all. 
Amen. 


@ He may say us instead of you. 


@ Those who leave shall leave now. 
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+} 
THE BREAKING OF THE BREAD 


@ All shall stand, and the presbyter shall say: 


J pene how good and joyful a thing it is, brethren, to 
dwell together in unity. 

We who are many are one bread, one body, for we all par- 
take of the one bread. 

(All) I will offer in his dwelling an oblation with great glad- 
ness, 

I will sing and speak praises unto the Lord. 


@ The Peace may be given here. 


@ A hymn shall now be sung, and the bread and wine for the Com- 
munion, together with the alms of the people, shall be brought forward 
and placed on the Table. Those who bear the offertory shall stand 
before the Table during the following prayer. 


@ All standing, the presbyter shall say: 


OLY Father, who through the blood of thy dear Son hast 
consecrated for us a new and living way to thy throne of 
grace, we come to thee through him, unworthy as we are, and 
we humbly beseech thee to accept and use us and these gifts 
for thy glory. All that is in heaven and earth is thine, and of 
thine own do we give to thee. Amen. 


@ The bearers of the offertory shall now return to their places. 

@ The presbyter and people shall kneel and say together: 

Be present, be present, O Jesus, thou good High Priest, as 
thou wast in the midst of thy disciples, and make thyself 

known to us in the breaking of the bread, who livest and 

reignest with the Father and the Holy Spirit, one God, world 

without end. Amen. 
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@ The presbyter shall now stand. 


The Lord be with you; 

And with thy spirit. 

Lift up your hearts; 

We lift them up unto the Lord. 

Let us give thanks unto our Lord God; 
It is meet and right so to do. 


T is verily meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we 
should at all times, and in all places, give thanks unto thee, 
O Lord, Holy Father, Almighty and Everlasting God: 


HROUGH Jesus Christ thy Son our Lord, through whom 

thou didst create the heavens and the earth and all that in 
them is, and didst make man in thine own image, and when he 
had fallen into sin didst redeem him to be the first fruits of a 
new creation.* 


HEREFORE with angels and archangels and with all the 
company of heaven, we laud and magnify thy glorious 
name; evermore praising thee, and saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth are full of thy glory. 
Glory be to thee, O Lord most high. 
Blessed be he that hath come and is to come in the name of 
the Lord, Hosanna in the highest. 


RULY holy, truly blessed art thou, O heavenly Father, 
who of thy tender love towards mankind didst give thine 
only Son Jesus Christ to take our nature upon him, and to 
suffer death upon the cross for our redemption; who made 
there, by his one oblation of himself once offered, a full, per- 
fect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction, for the 


* Instead of the words “Through Jesus Christ . . . a new creation,” an- 
other Preface proper to the season of the Christian Year may be said. 
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sins of the whole world; and did institute, and in his holy 
Gospel command us to continue, a perpetual memory of that 
his precious death, until his coming again: Who, in the same 
night that he was betrayed, took bread, and when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, and gave it to his disciples, saying, 
Take, eat, this is my body which is given for you: do this in 
remembrance of me. Likewise after supper he took the cup, 
and when he had given thanks, he gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of this; for this is my blood of the new covenant, 
which is shed for you and for many for the remission of sins: 
do this, as oft as ye shall drink it, in remembrance of me. 


Amen. Thy death, O Lord, we commemorate, thy resurrec- 
tion we confess, and thy second coming we await. Glory be to 
thee, O Christ. 


HEREFORE, O Father, having in remembrance the 

precious death and passion, and glorious resurrection 
and ascension, of thy Son our Lord, we thy servants do this 
in remembrance of him, as he hath commanded, until his 
coming again, giving thanks to thee for the perfect redemp- 
tion which thou has wrought for us in him. 


We give thanks to thee, we praise thee, we glorify thee, O 
Lord, our God. 


ND we most humbly beseech thee, O merciful Father, to 
sanctify with thy Holy Spirit, us and these thine own gifts 
of bread and wine, that the bread which we break may be the 
communion of the body of Christ, and the cup which we bless 
the communion of the blood of Christ. Grant that being 
joined together in him, we may all attain to the unity of the 
faith, and may grow up in all things unto him who is the Head, 
even Christ, our Lord, by whom and with whom, in the unity 
of the Holy Spirit, all honour and glory be unto thee, O Father 
Almighty, world without end. Amen. 
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@ Here the presbyter may kneel. 


As our Saviour Christ hath commanded and taught us, we 
are bold to say: 


THE LorRpD’s PRAYER 
@ Then shall silence be kept for a space, all kneeling. 
THE PRAYER OF HUMBLE ACCESS 


@ Then the presbyter shall rise and break the bread, saying: 


The bread which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ? 


@ Or this: 
The things of God for the people of God. 


@ Or he may break the bread in silence. 
@ The ministers and people shall now receive the bread and wine. 
@ The following words of administration may be used: 


The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, the bread of life. 
The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, the true vine. 


@ Or certain other words may be used. 


@ During this time these words may be said or sung: 
AGNUS DEI 


@ Or some other hymn may be sung. 
@ When all have partaken, the presbyter shall say: 


Having now by faith received the sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, let us give thanks. 


@ Then one of the following prayers shall be said or sung by the 
presbyter alone, or by all together: 


@) ALMIGHTY God, our heavenly Father, who hast ac- 
cepted us as thy children in thy beloved Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord, and hast fed us with the spiritual food of his most 
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precious Body and Blood, giving us the forgiveness of our sins 
and the promise of everlasting life; we thank and praise thee 
for these inestimable benefits, and we offer and present unto 
thee ourselves, our souls and bodies, to be a holy and living 
sacrifice, which is our reasonable service. Grant us grace not to 
be conformed to this world, but to be transformed by the re- 
newing of our minds, that we may learn what is thy good and 
perfect will, and so obey thee here on earth, that we may at 
the last rejoice with all thy saints in thy heavenly kingdom; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with 
thee and the Holy Spirit, one God, for ever. 


@ Or this: 
THANKSGIVING page 83 Book of Common Prayer 


Amen. Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and honour, and power, and might, be unto our God for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


@ The presbyter shall then give the second benediction: 


HE peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep 

your hearts and minds in the knowledge and love of God, 
and of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord: and the blessing of God 
Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, be amongst 
you and remain with you always. Amen. 


@ The presbyter may say our and us instead of you and your. 


@ A hymn of praise and thanksgiving, or a part of Psalm 103, or the 
Nunc Dimittis, may be sung after the benediction. 


@ After the benediction, the ministers shall go out, carrying with 
them the Bible, the gifts of the people, and the vessels used for the 
Communion. Any bread or wine set apart in the Service which remains 
over Shall be carried out to the vestry, and may there be reverently 
consumed. 


@ The Lord’s Prayer may be said before the Thanksgiving, and the 
Gloria in Excelsis after it, if they have not previously been used. 
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@ If the bread or wine set apart be insufficient, the presbyter, taking 
more, may say: 


BEYING the command of our Lord Jesus, we take this 

bread (wine) to be set apart for this holy use, in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 
Amen. 


@ Or the words of the Institution may be repeated. 
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THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


CENTRAL TRAVANCORE. The Rt. Rev. C. K. Jacob, ex-Angli- 
can. 

COIMBATORE. The Rt. Rev. A. J. Appasamy, ex-Anglican. 
DoRNAKAL. The Rt. Rev. A. B. Elliott, ex-Anglican. 

JAFFNA. The Rt. Rev. S. Kulandran, ex-Congregationalist. 
KISTNA-GODAVARI. Vacant. | 
MADURAI-RAMNAD. The Rt. Rev. J. E. L. Newbigin, ex-Pres- 
byterian. 

Mapras. The Rt. Rev. D. Chellappa, ex-Anglican. 

MEDAK. The Rt. Rev. F. Whittaker, ex-Methodist. 

Mysore. The Rt. Rev. N. C. Sargant, ex-Methodist. 

NorTH KERALA. The Rt. Rev. R. Lipp, ex-Congregationalist. 
RAYALASEEMA. The Most Rev. H. Sumitra (Moderator), ex- 
Congregationalist. 

SOUTH TRAVANCORE. The Rt. Rev. A. H. Legg, ox Conareae 
tionalist. 

TIRUNEVELI. The Rt. Rev. A. G. Jebaraj, ex-Anglican, 
TIRUCHIRAPALLI-TANJORE. The Rt. Rev. E. B. Thorp, ex- 
Methodist. 


BIsHoPS without diocesan charge: The Rt. Rev. H. Pakenham- 
Walsh, ex-Anglican; the Rt. Rev. A. Michael Hollis, ex-Angli- 
can; the Rt. Rev. G. T. Selwyn, ex-Anglican; the Rt. Rev. 


Bunyan Joseph, ex-Anglican. shed 
v5 
ALL BISHOPS may be addressed c/o The Moderator (the Rt. 

Rev. H. Sumitra), Gooty, Anantapur District, South India. 
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CHURCH OF INDIA, PAKISTAN, BURMA, 
AND CEYLON 


METROPOLITAN OF CALCUTTA, the Most Rev. Arabindo Nath 
Mukerjee, The Bishop’s House, 51 Chowringhee Road, Cal- 
cutta 16, India. 

NANDYAL. The Commissary of Nandyal, the Rt. Rev. W. A. 
Partridge, c/o the Metropolitan. 

For other bishops in the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, 
and Ceylon, see the Episcopal Church Annual section on the 
Anglican Episcopate. 
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STIRRINGS AT THE EDGES 


STIRRINGS TO THE SOUTH IN CEYLON AND TO THE NORTH 
in India and Pakistan, both inspired and set in motion by the 
negotiations which led to the formation of the Church of South 
India, give promise of two other schemes of organic Church 
Unity in the near future. But in this booklet, concerned pri- 
marily with the scheme already consummated in South India, 
there is not space enough for even a brief comment on each 
of these two ventures. Something must be done later to imple- 
ment that other resolution of General Convention of 1955, 
“that the Ceylon and North India Schemes of reunion now 
under consideration be included in this study.” 

For those interested the reports of the negotiating com- 
mittees are available: Scheme of Church Union in Ceylon 
(Church of Lanka), Third Revised Edition, 1955, published 
for the Negotiating Committee, by the Christian Literature 
Society, P. O. Box 501, Park Town, Madras 3, India; Plan of 
Church Union in North India and Pakistan, as revised in 
August, 1953 (a later edition should appear in 1956), pub- 
lished for the Negotiating Committee by the Christian Litera- 
ture Society, Madras, 1954; Suggested Services for Use at the 
Proposed Inauguration of the Church of North India and Pak- 
istan, published for the Negotiating Committee by the Chris- 
tian Literature Society, Madras, 1955. 

Since nothing is likely to happen to either scheme until after 
the Lambeth Conference of 1958 there is still time for this 
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study. The Church of South India did not attempt to complete 
the unification of the ministry from the beginning. Both of 
these later schemes plan to do so, which might remove some 
of the criticisms leveled by Anglicans at the Church of South 
India. 
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AN HISTORICAL TIME TABLE 
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According to tradition, St. Thomas the Apostle 
brought Christianity to India. This tradition has con- 
tinued to the present day in the Syrian and Mar Thoma 
Churches. 

h and Sixteenth Centuries. Portuguese and Spanish 
Roman Catholic Missionaries. 

St. Francis Xavier and the Jesuits in India. 

First Church from the English speaking West: St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Madras. 

The story of Western non-Roman missions in South 
India begins with the landing of Ziegenbalg and 
Plutschau at Tranquebar on July 9, the German envoys 
of a Danish King. 

British rule of India begins. 

Clive of India. 

First Governor General. 

London Missionary Society (Congregational) founded. 
Church Missionary Society founded. 

C.M.S. begins work in Travancore. 

S.P.G. work in India begun. 

Diocese of Madras formed. 

Diocese of Travancore formed. 

Diocese of Tinnevelly formed. 

The South Indian Missionary Association formed. 
The South India Missionary Conference. 

South India United Church formed (Presbyterian- 
Congregational )—-a Federal Union. 

Edinburgh Missionary Conference. 

Madras meeting on Faith and Order. 


1911 
1313 


r919 
1920 


1926 
1927 


1929 
1930 
1933 
1937 
1943 
1945 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1950 


1954 
ee) 


United Theological College founded in Bangalore. 
Kikuya (Kenya) Conference on Missionary Co-opera- 
tion, Comity and Federation. 

The Tranquebar Conference. 

The S.I.U.C. and the Anglicans begin negotiations. 
Joint Committee (S.I.U.C. and Anglican) met at 
Bangalore. 

Methodists join the Committee. 

The Anglican Church in India, Burma, and Ceylon 
became a self-governing province of the Anglican 
Communion; no longer a part of the Church of Eng- 
land.* 

The first Scheme of Union. 

The Lambeth Conference: The Pledge. 

The Crisis. 

Revision of 1929 Scheme. 

Methodists decide to unite. 

Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon permits four 
diocese to enter the Union. 

South India United Church accepts Scheme. 
Independence of India and Pakistan. 

Inauguration of the Church of South India, Septem- 
ber 27. 

The Lambeth Conference. 

Recognition by the C.1I.P.B.C. 

Church of England Convocations postpone action. 
Anglican Congress, Minneapolis. 

Church of England Convocations act. 

General Convention at Honolulu authorizes study of 
the Church of South India. 


83 Since 1947 the title of this Province has included Pakistan. 
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GATHERED FOR STUDY 


EMPTY SHOES IS A STUDY OF THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 
that may be used in a variety of ways. It is to be enjoyed by 
the individual as a reading book and by the group as a book 
for study, and its documentation and appendices make it a 
valuable source book. Discussion questions are provided for 
each chapter. Their use will keep a reading-discussion group 
at work for a number of sessions. 

The study outline is for the study group planning a limited 
number of meetings. Six are provided, with suggestions for 
additional study topics. 

Such a study will be directed toward some goal. These ob- 
jectives are suggested: 

To gain an understanding of the status of Christianity in 
India and the importance of the Church of South India today. 

To grow in appreciation of the ecumenical movement and 
its implications. - 

To help members of the Episcopal Church gain an objec- 
tive understanding of the Church of South India and to form 
and express intelligent opinions concerning the attitude of the 
Episcopal Church toward it. 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 
A PLANNING committee will greatly enhance the operation of 
the study group. The first function of such a committee is to 
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read Empty Shoes. Then, thinking in terms of the group for 
which the study is being planned, the committee should answer 
such questions as: 

How many sessions should the study cover? 

What procedures will be most effective? 

What materials are needed? 

What leadership should be selected and prepared? 

Other committee responsibilities include physical arrange- 
ments for the meetings, for use of visual aids, advance pub- 
licity and notices, refreshments, assignments, and worship at 
each session. 

As the study progresses, this committee should watch for 
group reactions different from those anticipated: more interest 
than expected on some point; a complete lack of interest in a 
point planned for emphasis. 

The committee should meet frequently during the course 
of the study to discuss these matters and adjust plans for 
future sessions in any feasible way to make them of the great- 
est possible interest to the group. 

For guidance, the committee may turn to 

How To Teach Adults (Greenwich, Seabury Press). 

New Ways to Better Meetings by Bert and Frances Strauss 
(New York, Viking Press). 

Group Processes for Adult Education by Paul Bergevin and 
Dwight Morris (Greenwich, Seabury Press). 


WORSHIP 
WorsulpP should be a part of each session, whether it consists 
of opening and closing prayers, an informal office such as 
Family Prayer, in the back of The Book of Common Prayer, 
or a portion of The Liturgy of the Church of South India 
(pages 113-125). 
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Appropriate prayers include those used by the Church of 
South India, Prayers for Guidance, For the Family of Nations, 
For the Church, For the Unity of God’s People. 

Some suggested passages are Psalms 85, 122, 133; Isaiah 
35; St. John 17; St. Matthew 28:16. 

Some appropriate hymns, which may be read in unison or 
sung, are 257, 263, 277, 299, 288, 557, 582. (The Hymnal, 
1940.) 

The selections made for use with each session will mean 
the most if they bear a relationship to the session topics. 


SIX SESSIONS 
HERE is a plan for dividing the material in Empty Shoes into 
six sessions. The topics, aims, and reading assignments are 
given. 


Session I 
Topic: The Church of South India, a fact. 


AIM: To stimulate interest in the Church of South India 
and to see the importance of that Church in relation to India 
today and to worldwide Christianity. 


READING: Introduction. 


Session II 
Topic: Christianity in India Today. 


Aim: To gain an understanding of the problems faced by 
Christians and Christianity in the cultural, economic, and re- 
ligious setting that is India. 


READING: Chapter I; Chapter 5, paragraphs 1, 2. 


Session III 


Topic: The history of Christianity in India from the legen- 
dary visit of St. Thomas to 1919. 


iB) 


AIM: To give an historical background for the study of the 
Church of South India. 


READING: Chapter 2. 


Session IV 


Topic: Accomplishments and future plans of the Church of 
South India. 


AIM: To review the steps taken in the formation of the 
Church of South India and to see something of their sig- 
nificance for the present. 


READING: Chapters 3, 5, 8. 


Session V 
Topic: Christianity and daily life in India. 


Aim: To see and understand something of the work of the 
Church of South India. 


READING: Chapters 6, 7. 


Session VI 
Topic: The Church of South India in relation to the Angli- 
can Communion. 
AIM: To determine how individual church members may 
affect the status of the Church of South India. 
READING: Chapters 4, 9, 10. 


PROCEDURES 
IN laying plans for the study, the planning committee will 
have decided on procedures for each session, the leadership 
necessary for carrying them out, and will make the necessary 
assignments. 
The first meeting of the study group should be something 
of an orientation session. The members should be introduced 
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to one another, perhaps name tags should be used, and they 
should be introduced to the study. A statement such as this 
may be used: 

When the General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
meets in Miami, Fla. in 1958, the subject of the Church of 
South India undoubtedly will be brought before the Conven- 
tion. Because the General Convention is a representative 
group of Churchmen, whatever action is taken will depend in 
part upon the temper of the whole Church toward the CSI. 

Individuals and groups in parishes and missions without 
question can affect action of General Convention; this is be- 
cause the Church is a democratic organization. 

Empty Shoes has been prepared to enable people better to 
understand the Church of South India and to develop convic- 
tions about it. The book purposefully is laden with facts, with 
reports of conferences, and with a host of names and dates. 
The significance of these data can be impressed upon the group 
through the use of the suggestions in this guide. 

The timeliness of this study is important from still another 
point of view, however. Proud of its newly-won freedom, and 
determined to remain neutral toward conflicting philosophies, 
India apparently likes her position in the middle of the po- 
litical road. Though many are sick, hungry, diseased, and 
illiterate, millions of India’s masses are surging toward a sense 
of expectancy for a higher standard of living. The Christian 
has a concern for all countries in the family of nations, but 
his perspective will be limited and superficial if it contains no 
view of the people’s religious life. To what extent the Church 
of South India speaks to the life of India today is stressed 
throughout Empty Shoes. 


Small group discussion assures total group participation. It 
may be used in any session, but not to the exclusion of all 
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other procedures. Choose it for the times when personal ex- 
perience is a factor in the discussion. 


Research and brief reports may enrich a session with infor- 
mation beyond that in the text. Session HI for instance offers 
such an opportunity. Assign to members of the group research 
for presentation on: 

Legend of St. Thomas, or early Christianity in India 

Roman Catholic missionary efforts 

Anglican missionary efforts 

Other missionary efforts, which might be divided: Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Congregational. 


Panel presentation followed by discussion may be used, pos- 
sibly in Session IV. Subject suggestions for panel members: 
Actions of Joint Committee 
Actions and statements of the Lambeth Conferences 
Basis of Union 
Constitution of the Church of South India 
Evidences of growing together. 


Debate may be stimulated by such a question as: The Church 
of South India is/is not furthering the cause of Christianity 
in India better than existing Church groups could have. 


Speakers have their place and should be considered when they 
offer the best means of presenting a body of information. A 
speaker might present the setting, or the history of missionary 
work in India. If someone with first-hand experience is avail- 
able, he might describe one of the services or the work in 
education. 


Audio-visual materials are an asset in this visually-minded 
age. The film Village of the Poor, if used, should come early 
in the study as it gives setting and background. A map study 
in which the scene is set and the Church of South India is 
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located is another possible early procedure, preferably for 
Session I. 


Book reviews of the professional kind are not suggested. There 
is an extensive bibliography, rich in content. Use it, quote 
from selected writings, recommend additional reading, and 
provide a book table or book shelf. 


TOPICS FOR EXTENDED STUDY 
PARALLELS in history and comparisons: Church of South In- 
dia, Church of England; earlier East-West controversies; 
Lutheran, Roman. 

History of relationships between: Episcopal Church and 
Swedish Lutherans; Episcopal Church and Old Catholics; 
Episcopal Church and Greek Orthodox Church. 

Comparison between Constitution and Canons of the 
Church of South India and those of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Other schemes of union in Christianity today and a com- 
parison of procedures with that used by the Church of South 
India. Evaluation. 

Comparison of the work, organization, and rule of life of 
religious orders of the Church of South India with those of 
religious orders of other Christian bodies, such as the Episco- 
pal, Lutheran, Methodist, and Roman Catholic Churches. 


KEEP GOING 
THE planning committee has one more duty, and that is to 
evaluate what has been done and to plan for follow up. 

Live issues have been the subject of study and discussion. 
They are issues that are before the Church. The planning com- 
mittee will want to meet with the study group to discuss such 
questions as, How effective was the study in the lives of the 
members of the group? How far-reaching will this effective- 
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ness be? Have the members of the study group formed opin- 
ions on the issues? What are they going to do about them? 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Introduction 


1. The representative body of Churchmen that is the General 
Convention issued a mandate that the whole Church study the 
Church of South India. Why does it behoove people in par- 
ishes and missions to follow such a mandate? Is it conceivable 
that this group could affect action of General Convention? 
2. How can the situation in India today be compared to that 
in the time of the prophet Amos? 

3. Is a Christian Church justified in stepping up its program 
in order to combat Communism? What should the position of 
the Christian Church be in a country of avowed diplomatic 
neutrality? 

4. In what ways is the Christian Church in India trying to 
make the Church there more Indian? Is this desirable? 

5. Compare modes of transportation and communication in 
India and in western countries, especially in relation to the 
Church. 


6. What does the title Empty Shoes mean to you? 


Chapter One 
1. What is meant by the statement: “India is in the stone age 
and the twentieth century at the same time. The Church of 
South India is helping to bridge the gap.” 
2. What are the clashing elements to which Mr. Hooper re- 
ferred in the inaugural ceremony? Is his claim legitimate? 
3. Cana peculiarly indigenous Indian Christian Church make 
a contribution impossible for foreign missionaries to make in 
India today? 
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Chapter Two 
1. Why is English one of the major languages used in India? 
2. Empty Shoes divides the years between the coming of St. 
Thomas in 52 A.D. and the inauguration of the Church of 
South India in 1947 into four periods. Can you suggest a de- 
scription for the present period? 
3. Why is the year 1910 important in Christendom? How 
did the Lambeth Conference of 1920 affect the creation of 
the Church of South India? 
4. Why is the Indian Manifesto important? Compare its four 
main points with our own Church’s Teaching. 


5. Is there a difference between unity and uniformity? 


Chapter Three 
1. What are the differences between: 


a. absorbing other communions into the Church of Eng- 
land 


b. starting a new Church 

c. renewing the one great Church? 
2. Bishop Azariah once said that in the west church unity is 
a matter for discussion, but in the east it is a matter of life or 
death. What points brought out in the study so far would 
lend support to, or verify, that statement? 


3. How can the days of conference and negotiations, which 
brought about the Church of South India, be compared to 
the Church in the days of the Apostles? 


Chapter Four 


1. What is meant by the statement “union was not achieved 
without creating fresh divisions?” 


2. What are the essentials of the Derby Report? 
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3. From time to time, various communions have joined one 
another. What is the new fact about the Church of South 
India? 

4, Why is the 1948 Lambeth Conference important to the 
Church of South India? 

5. Describe the resolutions of the Canterbury Convocation 
of 1955. 


Chapter Five 
1. What reasons are there for the statement that Christian 
worship appeals to Indians? 
2. How applicable is the term empty shoes to the non-Chris- 
tian religions in India? 
3. What service forms are being developed in the Church of 
South India, and to what extent are they being used? 
4. What forms other than those of the Church of South India 
are in use? 
5. What is required of worship in the Church of South India, 
as set forth in the Constitution? 
6. Compare An Order for the Lord’s Supper with the service 
of Holy Communion. Where are they alike? Where do they 
differ? What are the sources of the differences? How do they 
compare in the place they give to the ordained ministry, to 
the congregation? 
7. How was the service of Confirmation prepared? How suc- 
cessful is it in meeting the specifications set for it? 
8. Make a statement of purpose for each of the liturgical 
forms and liturgical additions mentioned in the text. Are there 
comparable ones in the Episcopal Church? How do they com- 
pare? 
9. Should the Church of South India look forward to uniform 
worship? 
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Chapter Six 
1. Is literacy a requirement of Christianity? 


2. Justify the statement, “The Churches pioneered in educa- 
tion and must continue to lead the way.” 

3. What kind of educational work is maintained by the 
Church of South India? Give examples. 

4. Would it not be best for the development of the Church 
if the financing of the educational work, and the leadership 
for it, were local and not foreign? 


Chapter Seven 
1. Marcus Ward is quoted as having said, “It is significant 
that it has been given to the women of the young Eastern 
Church to realize the first perfected achievement since union.” 
To what does he refer? Are these significant achievements? 
2. In th Episcopal Church, the great mass of women work- 
ers are volunteers. A much smaller number serve as deacon- 
esses, sisters, and trained workers. How do these ways of 
service compare with and differ from the work of women in 
the Church of South India? Compare also the recruiting and 
training of women for work in the Church. 
3. Is the solution to the question, What is the ministry of 
women? to be found in the Church of South India? 


Chapter Eight 
1. Do you agree or disagree with the statement of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury? 
2. What do you think has determined the role of the bishops 
in the Church of South India? 
3. It is said that the greatest gift Christianity has given the 
people of India is hope. Is this true? Why? 
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Chapter Nine 
1, List the issues that cause difference of opinion as to the 
relationship of the Anglican Communion to the Church of 
South India. How significant are they when looked at from 
the point of view of the Church of South India? The ecumeni- 
cal movement? The individual church member? 


2. Beginning with the Convocations of Canterbury and York, 
state the positions taken by the several branches of the An- 
glican Communion quoted in the text. Give the dates when 
they are known. 

3. Consider the picture these statements make. Look at it 
from the point of view of a bishop or priest in the Church of 
South India. Could such a person exercise his ministry in any 
other part of the world? Look at it from the point of view of 
a Church member. If he moved, could he transfer his mem- 
bership? 

4. The Constitution of the Church of South India contains a 
statement on membership. To make a comparison between 
membership in the Church of South India and in the Episco- 
pal Church, what authorities would you use? 


Chapter Ten 
1. What is the position of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States in regard to the Church of South India? 
2. What opportunities do members of the Church in the 
United States have to become familiar with the CSI? 
3. Name the delegation going to visit the Church of South 
India. Under what auspices does it go? What is to be accom- 
plished by this visit? | 
4. Is it possible for the Church of South India to be affected 
in future years by an individual member of the Episcopal 
Church? 
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WHERE TO QUARRY 


FOR A FULL LENGTH DEFINITIVE STUDY OF THE WHOLE 
process of forming the Church of South India and how it car- 
ried through the first five years of its life, see two books: 


Church of South India: The Movement Towards Union 1900- 
1947 by Bengt Sundkler (Greenwich, Seabury Press, 1955) * 


The Pilgrim Church by Marcus Ward (London, Epworth 
Press, 1953 )* 


For official statements of the Church of England since the in- 
auguration of the Church of South India, see these pamphlets: 


The Church of South India being the United Report of the 
Committees of the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
(London, The Church Information Board, 1950) * 


The Convocation of York and the Church of South India 
(London, S.P.C.K., 1955) * 


The Church of South India being the Report of the Two Joint 
Committees of Convocations (London, Church Information 
Board, 1955) * 


The Convocation of Canterbury and the Church of South 
India (London, S.P.C.K., 1955) 


* The asterick indicates materials available from the Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., 14 E. 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y., and The Seabury Book Store, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Among the documents and commentaries from the Church of 
South India itself are: 


The Constitution of the Church of South India (Madras, Chris- 
tian Literature Society, 1952) * 


A South India Diary by J. E. Lesslie Newbigin (London, 
S.C.M. Press, 1948 ) 


The Household of God by J. E. Lesslie Newbigin (New York, 
Friendship Press, 1954) * 


The Reunion of the Church by J. E. Lesslie Newbigin (Lon- 
don, S.C,M. Press, 1948) 


An Order for the Lord’s Supper, The Church of South India 
(Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1954) * 


The Liturgy of the Church of South India, An Introduction to 
and Commentary on The Lord’s Supper by T. S. Garrett 
(Madras, Oxford University Press, 1954) * 


An Order for Baptism, The Church of South India (Bombay, 
Oxford University Press, 1955) 


Bible Readings and Collects, The Church of South India 
(Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1954) 


Daily Bible Readings, The Church of South India (Oxford 
University Press, 1954) 


Order of Service for the Reception of Baptized Persons into the 
Full Membership of the Church, Commonly called Confirma- 
tion (Madras, Oxford University Press, 1950) * 


Ways of Worship, How the Holy Communion is Celebrated 
by Different Branches of the Church of South India (Madras, 
The Christian Literature Society, 1950) * 


The Church of South India by Deaconess Carol Graham (Lon- 
don, Church Missionary Society, 1954) 


The Life of Bishop Azariah by Deaconess Carol Graham 
(London, Church Missionary Society, 1954) 
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Should an Anglican Support the Church of South India? by 
Anthony Hanson (London, Church Missionary Society, 1953) 


Rethinking Christianity in India by four Indians (Madras, 
Christian Literature Society ) 


Bishops and Society by Hans Cuattingio (London, S.P.G.) 


Unity in Faith and Life, An Approach to the Lutherans 
(Madras, Christian Literature Society, 1954) 


The Holy Spirit and the Life in Christ (Madras, Christian Lit- 
erature Society, 1953) 


More Conversations Between Lutherans and Baptists and the 
Church of South India (Madras, Christian Literature Society, 
1954) 


Lutherans, Baptists and the Church of South India (Madras, 
Christian Literature Society, 1948) 


The South India Churchman, Monthly (New York, I.M.C. 
Office, 156 Fifth Avenue) 


The Nature of the Church, the Contribution of the Church of 
South India in the Third World Conference on Faith and 
Order (London, S.C.M. Press, 1953) 


Towards a United Church, with an Introduction by W. J. 
Noble and a long essay on Church Union in South India by 
Bishop Neill (Edinburgh House Press, 1947) 


For sundry volumes of comment see: 


Christian History in the Making by J. McLeod Campbell (Lon- 
don, Press Publications Board of the Church Assembly, 1946) 


Documents on Christian Unity, Third Series, 1930-1948 by 
G. K. A. Bell (London, 1948) 


The Church of South India by A. E. J. Rawlinson (London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1951) * 


Problems of Reunion by A. E. J. Rawlinson (London, Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1950) 
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What Do We Mean by Reunion? by C. B. Moss (London, 
Sa Kt 53) 


Under Three Flags by Stephen Neill (New York, Friendship 
Press, 1954) * 


What Is the Church of South India? by Douglas Webster (Lon- 
don, Highway Press, 1954) 


The Church of South India by Louis A. Haselmayer (Retreat 
House of the Redeemer, 7 East 95th Street, New York) 


Christianity in India (New York, American Church Publica- 
tions, 1954) * 


That the World May Know by C. W. Ranson (New York, 
Friendship Press, 1953) 


The Historic Episcopate by Kenneth Carey, et. al. (New York, 
Morehouse-Gorham, 1954) * 


Episcopacy Reasserted by E. R. Fairweather (New York, 
Morehouse-Gorham, 1955). Answer to The Historic Episco- 
pate. 


Theology, July 1954, devoted to the Church of South India, 
especially I Believe in the CSI by D. Chellappa; The CSI by 
J. R. Chandran; Thoughts on Returning to South India by 
L. M. Schiff (London, S.P.C.K.) 


India Chapbooks—Church United for Witness by lowerth 
Thomas (London, Livingston Press) 


Christian Partnership, IV by Stephen Neill (London, S.C.M., 
1952) 


A Roman Catholic View of the Church of South India by 
Louis Bouyer (Theology, January, 1956) 


The Convocations and South India by E. W. Mascall (Lon- 
don, A. B. Mowbray and Co., 1955) * 


Towards A United Church 1913-1947 Edited by J. S. Willis 
(London, Lutterworth Press, 1954) 
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For continuing information write: 


Newssheet of South India Council in Great Britain, Church of 
South India Council, c/o Church Missionary Society, 6 Salis- 
bury Square, London, E.C. 4, England 


Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
4, England 


The Christian Literature Society, Box 501, Park Town, 
Madras 3, India 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, S.P.C.K. House, 
322 Regent Street, London, England 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tufton Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, England 


Livingston Press, 42 Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W. 1, 
England 


Church Information Board, Church House, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S.W. 1, England 


Information in story form: 


Nectar in a Sieve by Kamala Markandaya, a novel which ex- 
plains ordinary life in India, a tale of hunger and suffering, 
wholly lacking in bitterness, and creating quick sympathy for 
its peasant characters (New York, John Day Co., 1955) 


India’s Walking Saint, the Story of Vinoba Bhave by Hallam 
Tennyson (New York, Doubleday and Co., 1955) 

A few articles which have appeared in The Living Church 
since the inauguration of the Church of South India: 


December 14, 1947, India Faces the Storm by John P. Aaron 


January 27, 1952, The North India Plan of Church Union by 
Emani Sambayya 


May 16, 1948, Lambeth and South India, a statement by the 
committee on doctrine of the A.C.U., and editorial thereon 
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September 12, 1948, The Unity of the Church by the Rt. 
Rev. Goodrich B. Fenner 


January 30, 1949, In Defense of the Church of South India 
by the Rev. Gardiner M. Day 

Editorial references in The Living Church: 

January 30, 1949, The Church of South India 


December 18, 1949, Bulls in South India—Editorial on Nan- 
dyal accompanying news of Metropolitan’s visit thereto 


March 27, 1955, On Continuing Anglicans in Mavelikara 
February 5, 1956, The Six Things That Are Wrong 


Current news items: 


Undoubtedly there will be frequent news items in the Church 
press during 1956-57 concerning the delegation to visit South 
India (August and September 1956), the meeting of the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Relations (January 1957), and other 
developments. Watch especially Forth, Episcopal Churchnews, 
The Living Church, and The Witness. 


The other reunion schemes: 


Scheme of Church Union in Ceylon, Third Revised Edition 
(Madras, Christian Literature Society, 1955) * 


Plan of Church Union in North India and Pakistan, as revised 
in August, 1953, published for the Negotiating Committee 
(Madras, Christian Literature Society, 1954. Look for another 
revised edition in 1957) * 


Related material: 


The Mar Thoma Syrian Liturgy, a new translation with in- 
troduction by the Rev. Edward N. West (New York, More- 
house-Gorham, 1956) 


Ambassador’s Report by Chester Bowles (New York, Harp- 
er’s, 1954) 
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Halfway to Freedom by Margaret Bourke-White (New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1949) 


As I See India by Robert Trumbull (New York, William 
Sloane Associates, 1956) 


Independence and After by Jawaharlal Nehru (New York, 
John Day, 1950). And any of Nehru’s books. 


Film and Filmstrips: 


Film: South India Journey, a film which sets out to show some 
of the work which the Church of South India is doing, and 
some of the people who are members of that Church. 


Filmstrips: A Pilgrim Church, Evangelism Through Unity in 
South India, India and Pakistan Today—Christian Indians 
Take the Lead, Children of the Church of South India. 


Any of the above may be obtained from the Church Mission- 
ary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4, England. 
Both film and filmstrips may be rented through the National 
Council, Division of Visual Aids, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Book early or negotiate for purchase. 


1E. 056. 5M. So. 
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